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Social Security in Review 





SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


GOVERNOR Abraham Ribicoff, of Connecticut, 
was named by President-elect Kennedy on De- 
cember 1, 1960, to be Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. Mr. Ribicoff was elected 
Governor of Connecticut in 1954 and was re- 
elected in 1958. Earlier he had been elected to 
Congress, where he served two terms. Mr. Ribi- 
coff’s years as Governor were marked by consider- 
able activity in the fields of health, education, and 
welfare. His record in Congress also showed his 


active interest in and support of welfare meas- 
ures. 


PROPOSED BUDGET 


President Eisenhower presented to Congress 
on January 16, 1961, the Budget of the United 
States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962. 
This Budget proposes appropriations totaling 
$80.9 billion, of which, once again, major national 
security programs call for the largest portion— 
about 60 percent. Labor and welfare, the budget 
category that includes those programs of the 
Social Security Administration financed from 
general funds, accounts for 6 percent of all 
budgeted expenditures, and public assistance 
grants under existing legislation account for al- 
most half of that. 

The grand total proposed for the Social Secur- 
ity Administration amounts to $2.6 billion, of 
which $2.4 billion is to come from general funds, 
$246 million from trust funds, and $4 million 
from public enterprise funds. The eight Social 
Security Administration programs of grants to 
the States-account for $2.3 billion of the general 
funds total; these include the three Children’s 
Bureau programs for maternal and child health 


and child welfare services and the five categorical 
public assistance programs (the fifth, medical 
assistance to the needy aged, was provided in the 
1960 amendments to the Social Security Act). 
Salaries and expenses account for the bulk of the 
remainder: $252 million in all, including $7 mil- 
lion from general funds. 

For research or demonstration projects in social 
security, an appropriation of $1.5 million is 
budgeted on a “full funding” basis. Full funding 
means that—unlike the $350,000 appropriated for 
projects started in the fiscal year 1960-61—the 
$1.5 million is to cover the full cost of all projects 
for which grants are awarded or contracts made 
during 1961-62, however many years elapse before 
completion of the projects. An appropriation of 
$2.2 million is requested for a special foreign cur- 
rency program of research and training. The 
Budget also proposes $364,000 for hospitalization 
and services for repatriated mentally ill American 
nationals, a program authorized in July 1960, to 


be administered by the Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance. 








October September October 
1960 1960 1959 
Oup-AGe, SURVIVORS, AND 
DisaBiLity INSURANCE 


Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands)....-.........-.-.-. 14,577 14,526 13,576 
DiI Gi TO isd cctcnactecscetenends $915.1 $911.0 $835.3 
Average old-age benefit (retired worker).... $74.02 $73.98 $72.64 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month.... $79.08 $83.28 $82.04 
Pusiic ASstsTANCE 
Recipients (in thousands): 
CI ak ttnddnscsaieniaimmmmedss 2,350 2,351 2,401 
Aid to dependent children (total).........-- 3,013 2,996 2,919 
Pe en 108 108 109 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 371 368 347 
General assistance (cases)...........-----.-- 364 361 403 
Average payments: 
COON GIR 5 hcccccsentneencnm $69.45 $68.75 $65.69 


Aid to dependent children (per recipient).-. 


29.68 29.64 28.71 
Aid to the blind 


a ie acme 72.98 73.46 69.05 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 66.70 66.70 64.31 
General assistance (per case)..-......--...-- 68.70 68.71 70.96 








PROGRAM OPERATIONS 


AT THE END of October, monthly benefits 
amounting to $915.1 million were being paid 
under the old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance program to 14.6 million persons. The totals 
represent increases of $79.7 million in monthly 
amount and 1.0 million in number from those a 
year earlier; the percentage increases were 10 
percent and 7 percent. The number of disabled- 
worker beneficiaries went up 25 percent during 
the year. Among persons receiving other types 
of benefit the rise ranged from 11 percent for 
widow or widower'beneficiaries to 5 percent for 
young widows receiving mother’s benefits. 
About 11.7 million men aged 65 or over and 
women aged 62 or over were receiving monthly 
benefits—760,000 more than in October 1959. 
Their monthly benefits totaled $765.1 million, 
compared with $702.3 million a year earlier. Re- 
tired workers made up 68 percent of all aged 
beneficiaries; their average monthly benefit of 
$74.02 was $1.38 higher than that in October 
1959. Persons receiving wife’s or husband’s bene- 
fits represented 19 percent of the aged group; 
those receiving widow’s or widower’s benefits, 13 


percent; and those receiving parent’s benefits, | 


less than half of 1 percent. 

About 1,559,000 children of deceased workers, 
265,000 children of retired-worker beneficiaries, 
and 106,000 children of disabled-worker benefici- 
aries were receiving monthly benefits at the end 
of October (including child’s benefits being paid 
to disabled persons aged 18 or over whose disa- 





65 with child beneficiaries in their care) of 111,- 
000 retired-worker and 41,000 disabled-worker 
beneficiaries and 392,000 mothers of survivor 
child beneficiaries also were receiving monthly 
benefits. About 398,000 disabled workers aged 
50-64 were being paid benefits at an average 
monthly rate of $89.50; the average payment in 
October 1959 was 63 cents smaller. 

Monthly benefits awarded in October numbered 
156,000, about 24,000 less than in September. 
October was the thirty-third consecutive month 
in which more than 150,000 monthly benefits were 
awarded; the number has averaged 192,000 a 
month. Awards of lump-sum death payments 
totaled $11.0 million in October, with an average 


Qo” 


payment of $211.37 per deceased worker. 


Average Old-Age Benefit Award Shows Decline 


The average monthly amount of the 66,900 
old-age benefits awarded in October was $79.08, 
$4.20 less than in September and the lowest aver- 
age since November 1958. The drop resulted 
chiefly from awards to retired workers who quali- 
fied under the liberalized insured-status provision 
in the 1960 amendments. Under this provision a 
person could’ become eligible for benefits, begin- 
ning October 1960, with only 1 quarter of cover- 
age for every 3 calendar quarters elapsing after 
1950 instead of 1 quarter for every 2 elapsed 
quarters. About 5,600 of the old-age benefit 
awards made in October were possible because of 





bility began before age 18). Wives (under age this liberalization. The average benefit was 

October September October Calendar year 

1960 1960 1959 1959 1958 

epee anor meres:* GOter (int CHORERBUS ) Wn... cn cn ccsecscdccctewenccceccubidandiansaucdccaadacceum 71,069 71,155 70,103 69,394 68 , 647 
Na ote csninvoenceisisatprin ema isin i Doe area ee sane sana anand 67,490 67,767 66,831 65,581 63 , 966 
a, SS eae ssi ti ln: shih cacti ws aac 3,579 3,388 3,272 3,813 4,681 
Personal income (in billions, total seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 2 3.............-----.-.----. $409.6 $408.8 $384.3 $383.3 $360.3 
Eee eect an a ae ae eae ee ee 275.2 275.0 258.6 258.2 239.7 
SINS NIN or oe et eee bab sen cad cai epee bikewkeeaneadmanesontesaubieeue 48.3 48.3 45.1 46.5 46.4 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income.............-....-..--.---.-------------- 54.1 54.0 50.6 49.2 45.4 
Sorens AUSTRIA IRIE SLOOU RIF 6 oo os concn cha dannhunsebunecosonanauscnsuanans 24.3 23.9 21.8 21.2 20.4 
NE ee a A ee RE RT a ETT ET et OE Re ET Te 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.0 
EEE eee a a tata bg ag eat Sale ls to a ni aca 13.8 13.7 12.9 12.8 12.3 
Less: Personal contributions for social insuranoe..............-. 2... on pcccnocsccensccceccnescese 9.3 9.3 7.9 7.8 6.8 
Compamoer price tndex,* 4 all items (1007-49 2 100)... cin iccncicnncsctcencwsssnssoccccoccescsccce 127.3 126.8 125.5 124.6 123.5 
I aa a a a ee oa eine: 120.9 120.2 118.4 118.3 120.3 
ETL ee ON A A EE AOS I EE Re TR Ey ee a 157.3 156.9 152.5 150.8 144.6 


1 Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Labor Statistics. Beginning January 
1960, data include Alaska and Hawaii. 

2 Data exclude Alaska and Hawaii, except that personal income includes 
pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 

3 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of Commerce. 
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Components differ from those published by the Department, since they have 
been regrouped; for definitions, see the Annual Statistical Supplement, 1958, 
page 1, table 1. 

4 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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$39.33—an amount that is expected to change, 
however, as the volume of awards under this 
provision increases. Some 1,200 dependent and 
survivor benefit awards in October were also 
attributable to this provision. 

About 352,000 applications for benefits were 
filed in October, 20,000 more than in September 
and more than in any other month except Janu- 
ary 1957. More than one-third of the applica- 
tions—127,000—were from disabled workers and 
their dependents. 


Caseloads Higher in ADC, GA, and APTD 


Increases during October in the number of 
recipients of aid to dependent children and of 
general assistance probably reflect in part the 
failure of the employment situation to show its 
usual seasonal improvement. In aid to dependent 


. children, however, more than a third of the 


national increase of 16,700 occurred in Louisiana, 
which continued to restore to the rolls some of 
the recipients for whom payments had been dis- 
continued in August because of the application 
of a “suitable home policy.” Nationally, the 
number of recipients of general assistance rose 
13,000 or 1.4 percent. 

In aid to the permanently and totally disabled, 
increases in nearly three-fourths of the States 
with programs resulted in a national rise of 2,900 
or 0.8 percent in the number of recipients. Rela- 
tively small decreases in the numbers of persons 
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receiving old-age assistance and aid to the blind 
continued the downward movements in those 
programs. 


PA Expenditures Make Small Advance 


Total expenditures for assistance, including 
vendor payments for medical care, amounted to 
$318.6 million—$2.0 million or 0.6 percent more 
than the total in September. The net rise re- 
flected largely the increases of $1.5 million in 
vendor payments for medical care in old-age 
assistance and of $1.0 million in money payments 
under aid to dependent children. 

The increase of 70 cents in the average payment 
per recipient of old-age assistance and the de- 
crease of 48 cents in aid to the blind were attrib- 
utable mainly to changes in the amounts of 
vendor payments for medical care under these 
programs. There was little or no change in the 
average payment in each of the other three pro- 
grams. 

A few States took action in October to raise 
the level of payments to individual recipients of 
the four federally aided programs. Where such 
action was taken—in Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
and Wyoming—it resulted in sizable increases 
in average payments in most of the programs. 
In Wisconsin the increase of $1.04 in the average 
payment per recipient of aid to dependent chil- 
dren resulted primarily from the inclusion of a 
seasonal fuel allowance in Milwaukee County. 





Independent Plans Providing Medical Care and 
Hospital Insurance: 1959 Survey" 


THE DIVISION of Program Research of the 
Social Security Administration has been collect- 
ing information for nearly 20 years about a group 
of prepaid medical care and hospital plans 
usually referred to as “the independent plans.” 
The designation of these plans as “independent” 
has been used for at least 10 years in the absence 
of a better short descriptive word. The essential 
feature of the plans is that they are not under- 
written by insurance companies or affiliated with 
the Blue Cross or Blue Shield associations. Their 
one common trait is that they have not jointly 
associated in any larger organization to which 
they regularly make statistical reports. Hence 
their status as “independent plans.” 

Periodically the Division surveys this group 
of nearly 300 plans, mainly through a mailed 
questionnaire supplemented by information from 
such other sources as the Welfare Fund Bureau 
of the New York State Insurance Department 
and the new Division of Welfare and Pension 
Reports in the Bureau of Labor Standards of 
the U.S. Department of Labor. A few plans re- 
port their financial operations to State insurance 
departments. As a result, their income and ex- 
penditures (but not their enrollment) appear in 
national compilations, where they are usually re- 
ferred to as “other hospital and medical plans” 
to distinguish them from the three major cate- 
gories: plans underwritten by insurance com- 
panies, Blue Cross plans, and Blue Shield plans. 


ENROLLMENT 


The number of persons enrolled in the inde- 
pendent plans was slightly less than 10 million in 


* Prepared in the Division of Program Research, Office 
of the Commissioner, by Agnes W. Brewster, who is now 
on the staff of the Public Health Service. 

*See Agnes W. Brewster, “Voluntary Health Insur- 
ance and Private Medical Care Expenditures, 1948-59,” 
Social Security Bulletin, December 1960. 
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1959 (table 1), nearly 1 million more than the 
total reported at the end of 1956. Forty percent 
were in plans directly connected with employ- 
nent, with the benefits sponsored by unions, em- 
ployers or employees, or jointly by labor and man- 
agement. The other 60 percent were found in 
community-sponsored or physician-sponsored 


TaBLe 1.—Enrollees eligible for one or more benefits in 
independent plans, by State, December 1959 


{In thousands] 






































All types of eaieinel Industrial sponsorship 
State Group- Group- 
Total practice Total practice 
plans plans 

United States_......- 9,876.2 3,929.2 3,831.7 2,227.4 
po eee ee 112.4 86.9 112.4 86.9 
PE. oscicddidccncsccnacdlsntessnnnestlenmmabeusblenagewenbelinpinaiiaaan 
BING a sis ctecdcnccnnnelannndcescecs noncassceesslnaneehudeeneladiniasonuas 
ATGROOR go cidoseccadcns 31.3 28.8 31.3 28.8 
ol ee 1,027.6 983.0 185.3 149.6 
TNO none ndcacsence 63.7 27.0 38.5 27.0 
Connecticut............. 1,213.8 4 4 4 
ee , ORR OPE NNE raee Mme teatro Hearne Seememeney el enperscn etait Ae 
District of Columbia-..-- 249.2 69.1 215.6 35.4 
PINE. <ccccncncannconse 26.4 25.6 13.5 12.7 
RR occ wenandnineee 34.9 3.9 4.1 3.9 
TA, qs nsccwcnencascse 21.7 BG? Liccsecssanesasacedaiees 
concn dcuonwencen BE Uiukuckadiak cic basaaiecccemande baiaeen uals 
i Se 264.3 112.8 192.9 111.6 
PR nnnaneconcodnen 24.0 12.0 24.0 12.0 
DRS aicccuscakéaswaue 5.0 2.5 5.0 2.5 
DN iticincccdnkemasnne 38.5 37.0 37.0 35.5 
Kentucky-.--.----- 159.7 80.2 159.7 80.2 
a = 31.3 26.4 31.3 26.4 
PN soci cccnccccncasces eenenndenens sine snenened ecunwenenseneaeshabnenee 
Maryland..---- m= 34 32.8 19.3 17.8 
Massachusetts 26 22.7 26.0 22.7 
Michigan. 8 3. 
Minnesota s 
Mississipp 
Missouri 
Montans 
Nebrask 
Nevada 


New Hampshire 






































Le, eae 98.6 | 65.6 5 
New Moxi00. ...<.<-<-2.- 3.0 1.5 3.0 1.5 
Le ene 2,261.3 1,203.4 1,018.1 599.3 
North Carolina........-- 34.5 17.8 34.5 17.8 
i EE Le Le LR Lees 
i SEE eae or = 1,399.3 183.5 329.7 183.5 
| ee 14.0 11.0 6.0 3.0 
ae er 295.3 40.9 2.9 mS 
Pennsylvania............ 673.7 311.6 455.5 309.5 
Rhode Island-_-.........-- DOE litntnknenns Renee e 
Oe en a, ea ney enn eee meen 
South Dakote..........- 7.6 7.6 7.6 7.6 
co ee ae 16.3 8.0 16.3 8.0 
OO ire Segtteeeeus 46.6 43.3 41.2 40.6 
i Se eee 63.4 57.9 63.4 57.9 
CO ee ee 13.4 12.8 13.4 12.8 
i a eee 70.7 49.7 68.7 47.7 
Washingten.............. 93.2 90.3 14.6 11.8 
West Vingiim..........-. 319.9 143.5 292.4 | 143.5 
Wisconsin...............- 106.0 1.1 cee eee 
Wein cdsndainnacad 7.0 3.5 7.0 
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plans available to the public generally or in plans 
run by consumer groups or fraternal societies. 
Two in 5 members of the plans received bene- 
fits through group-practice arrangements. Among 
the plans under industrial sponsorship, more 
than half the enrollment (2.2 million) had some 
or all benefits provided through the group prac- 
tice of medicine or dentistry. Since 1956—the 
year of the last survey of the independent plans— 
growth in group-practice planus has been slightly 
larger numerically and considerably larger rela- 
tively than that in plans not using group-practice 
arrangements. Enrollment in group-practice plans 
expanded by about 500,000 or 15 percent com- 


pared with 433,000 or 8 percent for the remaining 
plans. 


STATE DISTRIBUTION 


Members of the independent plans are found in 
41 of the 50 States and in the District of Colum- 
bia. Some members of railway hospital associa- 
tions may also be found in five other States— 
Arizona, Nebraska, Nevada, North Dakota, and 
South Carolina—since certain railroads whose 
employees belong to a railway hospital plan have 
rights-of-way that pass through these States. 
Organizations such as the Rural Letter Carriers 
Hospital Plan probably have members in every 
State. Group-practice prepayment plan head- 
quarters are located in 39 States, and there are 
branch centers in several other States. 

Four States, each with more than 1 million 


persons enrolled, account for more than half the 
enrollment in independent plans. In two of 
them—California and New York—the enrollment 
in group-practice prepayment plans exceeds that 
in other independent plans and, in addition, rep- 
resents more than half the national enrollment in 
prepaid group-practice plans. The Kaiser Health 
Plan in California and the Health Insurance 
Plan of Greater New York, each with more than 
500,000 members in 1959, are responsible for this 
concentration in two States. 

Connecticut’s inclusion among the States with 
more than a million members results from the 
large enrollment in the Connecticut Blue Cross 
Plan—a hospitalization plan that, despite its 
name, is not an affiliate of the Blue Cross Associa- 
tion. QOhio’s enrollment of more than a million 
stems mainly from the enrollment in Medical 
Mutual of Cleveland, a plan resembling the typi- 
cal Blue Shield plan except that it is under com- 
munity sponsorship rather than medical-society 
sponsorship. 

In 22 States all the enrollment in group- 
practice plans is derived from the industry- 
oriented plans. 


BENEFITS PROVIDED 


The benefits provided by the plans range from 
very limited to almost complete coverage of medi- 
cal care. Some plans provide both medical and 
hospital benefits, others either one or the other. 
Relatively few plans provide dental benefits that 


TABLE 2.—Enrollees eligible for benefits in group-practice plans and in other independent plans, by type of benefit, December 1959 



































Number (in thousands) Percentage distribution 
; Percent T 
in group- | 
Type of benefit In group- In other practice In group- tn other 
Total practice 1s plans Total practice Stem 
plans plans | plans pus 

TD IR 25k cncdaedbaiannaminnadhaiimakisiansasabman ides 9,876.2 3,929.2 5,947.0 39.8 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
pO a ener ee 6,038.6 1,701.8 4,336.8 28.2 61.1 43.3 72.9 
cic tatducoiucvdakscusccsudcaueddacksacussdubaneuee 3,837.6 2,227.4 1,610.2 58.0 38.9 56.7 27.1 
INR ici ogi oc 5 coda teue aedecdekenannaeakawesaeuaannaeee 6,085.6 2,525.7 3,559.9 41.5 61.6 64.3 59.9 
/ 0 Eee 2,932.3 906.0 2,026.3 30.9 29.7 23.1 34.1 
Bois Sa imacendnenbuad a dduduidekaaaabaaanaeiees 3,153.3 1,619.7 1,533.6 51.4 31.9 41.2 25.8 
EIS eee ie 7,494.5 3,279.9 4,214.6 43.8 75.9 83.5 70.9 
EEO TELE MEET 4,356.3 1,620.5 2,735.8 37.2 44.1 41.2 46.0 
a ae oo aera leaker aeiiacnaiie 3,138.2 1,659.4 1,478.8 52.9 31.8 42.2 24.9 
Wi Mtge tas sac add aa ote dada ae Raa eeaaee 6,786.0 3,399.9 3,386.1 50.1 68.7 86.5 56.9 
_ |” (een eee See eee 3,984.7 1,640.1 2,344.6 41.2 40.3 41.7 39.4 
i a a Ree Maman eae arr eee 2,801.3 1,759.8 1,041.5 62.8 28.4 44.8 17.5 
| __ SEINESESPIAS a aS aN ee a en ra Sere rene Seat SSeS 5,701.7 3,694.9 2,006.8 64.8 57.7 94.0 33.7 
DIIIE oorsncococccckandouuemedecaccnnaccedasdenensetaue 2,595.8 1,673.5 922.3 64.5 26.3 42.6 15.5 
I a ae ee a 3,105.9 2,021.4 1,084.5 65.1 31.4 51.4 18.2 
ESR Re Pens Se eI 500.4 317.7 182.7 63.5 5.1 8.1 3.1 
OT MES LNA A rea 58.9 36.4 22.5 61.8 6 9 4 
si ici es snc Cn ech Sa ec cl ca tig Sian en phd mea 441.5 | 281.3 | 160.2 63.7 | 4.5 7.2 2.7 

| 1 
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go beyond paying for inhospital oral surgery 
(not treated as a separate dental benefit in this 
study). 

Table 2 groups the 9.9 million persons eligible 
for one or more types of benefit according to their 
eligibility for each type and indicates the num- 
bers enrolled in nonindustrial and in industrial 
plans. Three out of 5 members of these plans (6 
million persons) may obtain hospitalization 
through the plans. The proportion is somewhat 
less than that 3 years earlier, but the number is 
about the same. Surgical coverage, available to 
76 percent of the enrollees in these plans, in- 
creased 580,000 in the 3 years.” 

Medical benefits, as distinct from surgical bene- 
fits, are available to two-thirds of the nearly 10 
million members of the independent plans, a 
higher ratio than among insurance company 
policyholders or members of Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield plans. In addition, a larger proportion 
of the 6.8 million persons with coverage for the 
costs of physicians’ nonsurgical services are en- 
titled to services outside a hospital. Half of those 
eligible for medical benefits secure their medical 
care through group-practice plans, all providing 
care in the office and many care in the patient’s 
home. The industrial plans lead in using or- 
ganized groups of doctors for the provision of 
medical benefits. 

In the past 3 years enrollment among inde- 
pendent plans for medical benefits has increased 
11 percent—1 percent more than the increase in 
enrollment for any type of benefit. A correspond- 
ing growth has occurred in the enrollment eligible 
for diagnostic benefits. In 1959 a total of 5.7 
million persons could look to the independent 
plans for such prepaid services as laboratory 
tests, X-rays, and basal metabolism and electro- 
cardiograph tests.® 

Half a million persons had dental benefits 
through membership in the independent. plans. 
Nearly two-thirds of the dental-plan enrollment 


?Enrollment in the independent plans of the non- 
industrial type may register a decline in 1960 because 
the Rhode Island Physicians’ Service, with 500,000 en- 
rolled for surgical and medical services, has become a 
Blue Shield affiliate. 

*¥For a detailed description of the availability of the 
diagnostic and other special services in group-practice 
plans, see Agnes W. Brewster, “Group-Practice Prepay- 
ment Plans: 1954 Survey,” Social Security Bulletin, 
June 1956. iis c 
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is found in prepaid group-practice dental plans; 
88 percent of those eligible for dental care are 
members of industrial plans. Since 1954, enroll- 
ment for dental benefits has risen sharply; the 
growth has been among plans relying on other 
than group-practice arrangements. 

Enroljment of primary members and depend- 
ents is sammarized in table 3. In nonindustrial 
plans, dependents outnumber subscribers, par- 
sere among enrollees eligible for diagnostic 
benefits. Though dependents are still in a minor- 
ity among the industrial plans, their proportion 
has increased slightly since 1956 and decidedly 
since 1949. Dental benefits are extended to pro- 
portionately fewer dependents than other types 
of services. 


TaBLe 3.—Subscribers and dependents enrolled in inde- 
pendent plans, by type of benefit, December 1959 






















Dependents 
Number of 
* B subscribers 
Type of benefit (in thou- Number | As percent of 
sands) (in thou- total eligible 
sands) for benefits 
Any benefit 4,551.8 5,324.4 53.9 
Nonindustrial- 2,519.9 3,518.6 58.3 
Industrial... 2,031.9 1,805.8 47.1 
Hospitalization......- 2,925.9 3,159.7 51.9 
Nostindmsirial..........--s<c650 1,273.6 1,658.7 56.6 
Sen 1,652.3 1,501.0 47.6 
OO SEE 3,449.1 4,045.4 54.0 
Nonindustrial........-------- 1,792.7 2,563.6 58.8 
eee = 1,656.4 1,481.8 47.2 
SS 3,260.3 3,525.7 | 52.0 
Nomin@ustrial.......cec0<.2<<0- 1,620.9 2,363.8 59.3 
Industrial. .......-- . 1,639.4 1,161.9 41.5 
Diagnostic...... 2,719.3 2,982.4 52.3 
Nonindustrial 1,012.4 1,583.4 61.0 
Industrial... 1,706.9 1,399.0 45.0 
Dental....... 296.9 203.5 40.7 
Nonindustrial.......«0.<-«s=- 33.4 25.5 43.3 
II. co decowodcceswcese 263.5 178.0 40.3 














Some plans provide hospitalization, medical, 
surgical, diagnostic, and dental benefits, as well 
as other types of prepaid medical goods and 
services (prescriptions, nursing-home care, home 
nursing, physiotherapy, and the like). Others 
provide only one or two of the five main benefits. 

Table 4 shows the extent of enrollment eligible 
for the full range of the five main benefits and 
for various combinations, separately for the 
group-practice plans and the other plans. More 
than a third—3.5 million—of the enrollees are 
eligible for surgical, medical, and diagnostic bene- 
fits, plus hospitalization. An additional 2.5 mil- 
lion are enrolled for these medical benefits but not 
for hospitalization. The Health Insurance Plan 
of Greater New York is the largest and most 
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widely known of the group-practice plans not TABLE 5.—Enrollees in independent plans, by type of sponsor 
sae ee Sey and type of benefit, December 1959 
providing hospitalization benefits. Members of 


this plan carry hospitalization insurance either | 































































































































Any | Hos- | | Diag 
1 . Type of sponsor bene- | pital- Surgical) Medical] nos- | Dental 
through Blue Cross or an insurance company | fit | ization | tie | 
policy.! | 
= ° ° ° Number enrolled for specified benefit (in thousands) 
When diagnostic benefits are provided under aes 
: A 
other than group-practice plans, the usual prac- re 9,876.2 |6,085.6 |7,494.5 |6,736.0 |5,701.7 | 500.4 
tice is to indemnify the enrollees for at least a Nonindustrial plans..|6,038.6 |2,9 3,984.7 |2,505.8 | 58.9 
| pigeon P Community... 4,261.8 |1,9 2,264.7 56.4 | 37.6 
' part of the costs of X-rays, electrocardiographs, Consumer. —- 137.7 | “1 27 3} 10.9 
. . e- . Medical society 618.4 | 617 o,f eee 
basal metabolism readings, laboratory work, and Fraternal. -_.__- ang 141.4 70. 2.6 3.8 
| ps peer . Hs Private group clini 939.3 | 734.2 | 883.9 | 904. 7 4.6 
so forth. The amount of reimbursement is usually | 
on « age = Industrial plans. ._._-|3,837.6 |3,153.3 |3,138.2 |2,801.¢ : 441.5 
specified or subject to a ceiling. LO ae ERT 2.8 |2,274.0 |2,207.9 |1,909.6 |2,25 223.3 
Employer-employee -- 429.1 | 448.9 | 4 141.5 
Euiplover. .............. } 83.9 | 118.9] 12 49.4 
Emp loyee cist faialieieamral abcess ' 366.3 362.6 281 27.3 
/ PLAN SPONSORSHIP Percent eligible for specified benefit 
Many independent plans confine their member- PUR... ncnnnnnnan- 100.0} 61.6] 75.9) 68.7 | 57.7 5.1 
i articul: ree o — a Nonindustrial plans-.| 100.0 | 48.6} 72.1] 66.0] 43.0| 1.0 
ship to a particular employee group the mem Community. Ba aa ae eh 100.0 46.6 62.1 53.9 | 34.7 | 9 
bers of a trade union, for example, or the em- — Consumer_-____- 100.0} 91.6] 95.1} 92.4] 92.4 7.9 
? ? Medical society 100.0 | 6.8 | 100.0] 99.9 | | eee 
raeC ~oilr . } tlitw Vraternal..........-.... 100.0 50.9 80.5 49.8} 23.1 4.1 
ployees of a railroad or some other public utility. —_Fratemal | ico] fe2| oa| oes | 908 
Some of the nonindustrial plans also operate Seitdetens:....) weet oe) nal wel eel oe 
; ; 7 | RR Se eas 100.0} 80.3] 77.9| 67.4| 78.7) 7.9 
through a formal relationship, such as member umployenomployes--| 1000| shal gon| oot] gee] as 
j j } jetv » th Bmpioyer............<... } 100.0 67.8 | 96.0} 97.5] 93.5| 39.9 
ship in the Spoeaes fraternal society or the Employee ft 100.0 | 98.5 97.6 | 75.7 74.0 7.3 
consumer organization operating the plan. The | 
’ community plans, on the other hand, are open to ehalenciadnermenseneian 
3 most persons in an area, in much the same man- i | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0} 100.0{ 100.0] 100.0 
1 ner as a local Blue Cross plan. Nonindustrial plans. | 61.1] 48.2] 58.1| 58.7| 45.5] 118 
. . . . oa 9 FR i 32.2 7 % | 33. | 25.5 7.5 
8 The majority of those enrolled in the independ- Consumer zzz] “| S| | Ae] a] 38 
8 ent plans, especially for hospital, diagnostic, or — Frateman 2727 ‘| 3) ti sal ae 
' . . rivate g inies.-| 9.5| 12.1) 11.8| 13.3] 16.4] F 
dental benefits, are in plans developed with con- = Puvatesroupclinics....) 9.5) 12.1) 11.8) 13.3} 16.4 | . 
: S . ° © s 1 plans. ....- 38.9 51.8 | 41.9| 41.3] 54.5} 88.2 
+ sumer backing, either community plans or union wae Se | 20:5| 281| 30:1) 44.6 
r Employer-employee-.-- 6.2} 7.1 6.0} 7.2| 8.5 28.3 
¥ plans (table 5). In the future, when enrollment = Employer] 3) 14) ve] 1s} 20] 99 
. . me Employee...-..--..---- | 3.8) 60| 4:8] 41] 48 5.5 
ot in the Rhode Island Physicians’ Service is counted peed | Bie Ds | | 
).3 
ll TaBLE 4.—Enrollees in group-practice plans and in other independent plans, by type of benefit provided and by availablity of 
1 hospitalization, December 1959 
> 
nd Number (in thousands) Percentage distribution 
ne l 
“ Group-practice plans Other plans Group-practice plans | Other plans 
TS Type of benefit 
ts. With Without | With Without | with | without | with Without 
hospital- | hospital- | hospital- | hospital- | hospital- | hospital-. | hospital- | hospital- 
ization ization ization ization ization ization ization ization 
e | | 
nd iene eitenetincueaicehcd eminence 2,571.5} 1,387.7| 3,559.9] 2,987.1 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
the : Surgical, medical, diagnostic, and dental 
ore Surgical, Medical, anid dingnosctic..........................0- | 
ES esas 
are Surgical, diagnostic, and dental_.._....- 
Surgical and diagnostic........... 
ne- Surgical and dental_.........-.-.- 
; Medical, diagnostic, and dental_-_- 
mil- Medical and diagnostic..........-- 
Sargical ERE ee 
. _ ee 
not Hospitalization cnly 3 
lan Dental ME iretsuiatinascenkucscesavauiedskeksonaaiudalel 
host 





1 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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with Blue Shield, consumer-oriented membership 
will probably be predominant in relation to all 
five types of benefit. 

Patterns of benefits tend to vary according to 
plan sponsorship even more than is evident from 
the data in table 5. Among community plans— 
few of which furnish more than one or two bene- 
fits—the distinction between plans providing 
only hospitalization and those providing only 
surgical-medical benefits is pronounced. Fra- 
ternal plans tend to focus on surgical benefits, 
and there is more extensive coverage of dental 
benefits by employee-benefit plans. The concen- 
tration of coverage for diagnostic benefits among 
union and community plans is clear from the en- 
rollment data in table 5. 


Group-Practice Plans 


Plans using group practice for some or all of 
their benefits are separately analyzed in terms of 
plan sponsorship in table 6. (Plans sponsored 
by medical societies are not shown because they 
are all on a fee-for-service basis.) Of the 617,000 
enrollees in group-practice plans available on a 
community basis, 560,000 do not have hospital 
benefits through the plan and 37,000 have hos- 
pitalization as well as surgical, medical, and 
diagnostic benefits. Almost all the 21,000 persons 
eligible for dental benefits have dental care as 
their only prepaid benefit from an independent 
plan. 

More than 90 percent of the total enrollment 
in consumer-sponsored, group-practice plans is 
eligible for hospitalization benefits from the plan. 
This proportion is higher than that among private 
group clinic plans. Almost all the employee 
plans provide hospitalization benefits. 

Union plans, private group clinics, and com- 
munity plans, ranked in that order, together ac- 
count for 80 percent of the enrollment eligible 
for at least one benefit through the group-practice 
mechanism. Dental benefits are almost entirely 
confined to industrial-plan enrollment, as shown 
in the third section of table 6. 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURES FOR BENEFITS 


The data in table 7 cover slightly less than 100 
percent of the medical dollars channeled through 





TaBLeE 6.—Enrollees in independent plans providing benefits 
through group practice, by type of benefit and type of sponsor, 
December 1959 




























































Any Hos- Diag- 
Type of sponsor bene- | pital- |Surgical| Medical] nos- | Dental 
fit ization tic 
Number enrolled for specified benefit (in thousands) 
| | | 
| eee |3,929.2 |2,525.7 |3,279.9 |3,399.9 |3,694.9 317.7 
Nonindustrial plans|1,701.8 | 906.0 {1,620.5 |1,640.1 |1,673.5 36.4 
Community ee ee 36.6 | 597.1 | 597.1 | 597.1 20.9 
Consumer... 108.7 98.6 | 102.9 | 108.7] 108.7 8.0 
Fraternal... .. ‘ 36.6 36.6 36.6 29.8 29.8 3.0 
Private group clinics....| 939.3 | 734.2 | 883.9] 904.4] 937.8 4.6 
Industrial plans. ._.|/2,227.4 |1,619.7 |1,659.4 |1,759.8 |2,021.4 281.3 
ees 11,603.5 |1,093.5 |1,095.5 {1,145.3 |1,406.9 114.1 
Employer-employee....| 373.1 313.9 | 316.6 | 363.7 | 363.7 110.1 
BDF. ccnccccecnce 66.8 31.8 | 66.8 66.8 66.8 47.1 
FOB an vnnccccnonce 184.0 180.5 | 180.5 184.0 184.0 10.0 
Percent eligible for specified benefit 
TOMS icsnskscccasende 100.0 | 64.3 | 83.5 | 86.5 94.0 8.1 
Nonindustrial plans} 100.0] 53.2} 95.2] 96.4] 98.3 2.1 
Community............ 100.0 5.9 96.7 96.7 96.7 3.4 
oo a 100.0 90.7 94.7} 100.0} 100.0 7.4 
i ara 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 81.4 81.4 8.2 
Private group clinics....| 100.0 78.2 94.1 96.3 99.8 5 
Industrial plans....| 100.0 72.7 74.5 79.0 90.8 12.6 
[eee 100.0 68.2 68.3 71.4 87.7 tok 
Employer-employee..--| 100.0 84.1 84.9 97.5 97.5 29.5 
Employer... ----| 100.0 47.6} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 70.5 
Employee.._. 100.0 98.1 98.1 100.0 100.0 5.4 
Percentage distribution 
TOR iieecctewecsee 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0} 100.0; 100.0] 100.0 
Nonindustrial plans} 43.3 35.9 49.4 48.2 45.3 11.6 
Community............ 15.7 1.4 18.2 17.6 16.2 6.6 
| 2.8 3.9 3.1 3.2 2.9 2.5 
2 9 1.4 1.1 8 9 
Private group clinics... 23.9 29.1 26.9 26.6 25.4 1.4 
Industrial plans. -_- 56.7 64.1 50.6 51.8 §4.7 88.5 
J See ee eae 40.8 43.3 33.4 33.7 38.1 35.9 
Employer-employee-..- 9.5 12.4 9.7 10.7 9.8 34.7 
ae 17 1.3 2.0 2.0 1.8 14.8 
Po eee 4.7 | 5.5 5.4 5.0 3.1 























the independent plans in 1959. The various 
sources of funds and the bookkeeping methods 
of a number of the group-practice plans present 
certain problems in any attempt to adhere to the 
concept of earned income and thus to come up 
with income data analogous to those of the in- 
surance companies, Blue Cross plans, and Blue 
Shield plans, whose operations involve only cash 
and not direct services. 

In addition to premiums or dues, almost all the 
independent group-practice plans make small 
charges for some of the services provided. These 
charges may relate to a relatively minor item, 
like a home call at night, or to a more significant 
item, such as each visit to the clinic; or the benefit 
structure may call for payment of part of the 
charges for hospital care. Such charges are a 
form of coinsurance but, unlike the coinsurance 
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or deductible features of other forms of health 
insurance, they are usually in the form of money 
actually received by the plan and so are shown 
in its accounts as income from patients. To omit 
them would understate the dollar volume of medi- 
cal care provided by the group-practice plans, and 
they are therefore included as income. 

A few of the plans, however, receive additional 
income from nonmembers for services provided in 
the plan’s hospital and/or by its medical staff. 
These charges to outsiders are sometimes so im- 
portant as a source of revenue that without them 
the plan could not continue to serve the prepaid 
members at the premiums being charged. This 
form of plan income—whenever it was reported— 
has been omitted from the data in table 7 in order 
to confine income and expenditures to the prepaid 
segment of the patient load. 

A few fraternal plans augment their income 
from dues with money-raising social activities 
among their members, such as the fiestas of the 
Spanish-speaking fraternal organizations in 
Florida. Though this income should perhaps con- 
ceptually be included as derived from members, 


it has been omitted, along with income from in- 
vestments, coke machines, hospital gift shops, and 
the like. In relation to total earned income (as 
defined), the volume of such revenues is small. 
A few employee plans, again those with their 
own medical facilities, provide the employee 
members with prepaid care but offer care— 
particularly hospital care—at a discount to de- 


pendents. 


charges. 


The financial data do not permit a 
determination of the value of the discounted 
services. Since this practice occurs only among 
membership organizations, and the membership 
ultimately finances the costs of the services, any 
increase in costs reverting to the member from 
the provision of services below cost to his non- 
member dependents is reflected in his subscription 
In such instances, per capita expense 
would be somewhat inflated since dependents are 
not included in enrollment aggregates. 

To the extent possible the financial data sub- 
mitted by the plans were confined to income from 
premiums (subscription charges or dues) and 
to those additional charges paid by members for 
services not covered by prepayment. The prob- 


TaBLE 7.—Income and expenditures for medical care among independent plans, by type of expenditures and type of sponsor, 1959 























































































































Earned income Benefit expenditures 
All For hospital For physicians’ All For hospital For physicians’ 
Type of sponsor services services services services 
Group Group Group Group Group Group 
Total} prac- | Other/Total| prac- | Other/Total| prac- | Other/Total| prac- | Other/Total| prac- | Other/Total| prac- | Other 
tice tice tice tice tice tice 
Amount (in millions) 
| | 
ee aT $336.8 $180.81$156.0 $153.7 $64.4! $89.4/$183.1) $116.4) $66.7/$318.3 $175.3/$143.01147.4 $64.21 $83.2/$170.9) si11.1| $59.8 
Nonindustrial plans_.......--- 168.2} 79.2} 89.0] 69.1) 20.0} 49.1] 99.1] 59.3] 39.9] 155.1] 75.2 79.8) 64.6 —F 45.2} 90.5) 55.9] 34.6 
OL EES 99.4 21.8) 77.6) 47.9 -5| 47.4) 51.5 21.3) 30.2) 88.5 19.4) 69.2) 44.3) -5| 43.8) 44.3) 18.9} 25.4 
IRR S 5.5 4.8 Pe 1.6 1.3) 3 3.8 3.5 3 5.1 4.5 6 1.6) 1.2) a 46 3.3} 3 
Medical society......... , | eee 9.4 i Sone | @& §.a....... Se fe... 9.0 Gieess . & $2 | 8.2 
| ae 2.4 1.1 1.3 1.1 6 5 1.3 4 8} 2.3 1.1 1.1 ok 7} 4 1.1) 5 aa 
Private group clinics -.. 51.5 et 17.6 fe 34.0 a eee 50.2 Ae 17.0 a Sener | 33.2) ane gress 
| | 
Industrial plans.......- 168.6} 101.6) 67.0 84.6) 44.4) 40.2) 84.0 57.1) 26.8) 163.3) 100.1} 63.2 82.8) 44.8) 38.0) 80.4 55.2) 25.2 
ere 106.4 56.5) 49.9) 55.9) 24.9) 31.0) 50.5 31.7) 18.9} 101.8 54.2) 47.7 54.6} 24.8} 29.8! 47.2 29.3) 17.9 
Employer-employee 33.8 26.8 6.9} 13.0 10.0} 3.0} 20.8 16.8} 3.9) 34.2; 27.7 6.5 13.1) 10.3 2.8; 21.1) 17.4, 3.7 
pS EET 5.3] 2.7 2.6 1:7| 4 1.3 3.6 2.3} 1.4 5.2 2.7 2.5 1.6 4, 1.2) 3.6) 2.21 1.3 
Ee 7 15.5 7.5 7 9.1 4.9 9.0 a 2.6) 22.1 15.5 -" as 9.3 4.3) 8.5) —_ 2.3 
| 
Percentage distribution 
| | 
scutes aie ees 100.0 100.0 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.01 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0, 100.0 100.0) 100.0} 100.0 
Nonindustrial plans.........-- 49.9 43.8) 57.1) 45.0 31.1} 54.9) 54.1 50.9) 59.8) 48.7 42.9] 55.8] 43.8} 30.2! 54.3} 53.0} 50.3) 57.9 
. _ SRE 29.5 12.1) 49.7) 31.2 -8| 53.0) 28.1 18.3} 45.3) 27.8) 11.1 48.4) 30.1) -8}| 52.5) 25.9} 17.0) 42.5 
ATS 1.6, 2.7, 41 1.0/ 2.0, 3] 2.1) 3.0] 4] 1.6 2.6) .4/ 1.0 1.9} 14) 2.1) 3.0] 15 
Medical society................-- , | Seat 60 .@.=.... 16 46....<.. oo ee a s.... ; 1.0 4828 | 13.7 
RET of 6) 8 “e P 6 of 3) «61.2 .7| .6} 8) .7| i.3 5] 6 5 1.2 
Private group clinics..........-- 15.3} 28.5).....- 11.5) 27.3)...... 18.6} 29.2)..._.. 15.8) 26:6).5-... a5 See wn) yi ave 
Industrial plans.... 50.1 56.2} 42.9) 55.0 68.9} 45.0) 45.9 49.1| 40.2} 51.3 57.1 44.2) 56.2} 69.8] 45.7] 47.0) 49.1 42.1 
Mics sccacctes 31.6 31.3) 32.0) 36.4 38.7| 34.7) 27.6 27.2) 28.3) 32.0) 30.9) 33.4 37.0] 38.6, 35.8, 27.6 26.4) 29.9 
Employer-emplo x 14.8) 4.4, 8.5} 15.5) 3.4) 11.4 14.4| 5.8} 10.7] 15.8) 4.5 8.9) 16.0} 3.4) 12.3) 15.7) 6.2 
Employer 1.5 Le 1.1 6 1.5 2.0 2.0 2.1 1.6 1.5 Rea 1.1 6 1.4) 2.1) 2.0} 2.2 
Employee 8.6) 4.8) 9.1 14.1 5.5 4.9 5.5 3.9 6.9 8.8 x 9.2} 14.5 st 5.0} 5.6 3.8 
be fa o | | | | 
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lem of handling sources of income other than 
monthly premium income does not arise for the 
non-group-practice plans that account for 46 per- 
cent of the total independent plan income ($337 
million) and 58 percent of income for hospital 
services. 

More than a third of the benefit expenditures 
($318 million) of the independent plans related 
to the provision of medical services by the group- 
practice segment. 

Union plans accounted for more than 30 per- 
cent of the total income and total benefit expendi- 
ture, the highest proportion for any type of plan. 
Community plans other than those using group 
practice, with $78 million in earned income and 
$69 million spent for benefits, accounted for 
nearly a fourth of the respective totals. 

The percentage distribution of all earned in- 
come (table 7) differs noticeably from the distri- 
bution of enrollment in all the independent plans 
shown in table 5. The nonindustrial plans ac- 
count for 50 percent of the income but 61 percent 
of the enrollment. The percentage distributions 
of income and of enrollment for hospital benefits 
correspond fairly closely, however, since some 
plans provide only hospitalization. The same 
is true if enrollment for medical services and in- 
come for physicians’ services are compared. 


TRENDS IN VOLUME OF EXPENDITURES 


The Social Security Administration has con- 
ducted four complete surveys of the independent 
plans in the past 11 years. Table 8 summarizes 
the expenditures made under the different types 
of sponsor for hospitalization and for medical 
care benefits separately. The expenditures data 
reflect rising costs for both medical and hospital 


care over the years. As shown in the table, bene- ~ 


fit expenditures were more than four times larger 
in 1959 than in 1949. Expenditures for hos- 
pitalization showed a somewhat greater growth 
than those for medical care, a finding correspond- 
ing to medical costs generally. The expenditures 
data reflect rising costs for both medical and 
hospital care over the years. 

The composition of the group of plans has 
shifted from survey year to survey year. Only 56 
percent of the plans surveyed in 1949 were in- 
cluded in the 1959 survey. New plans were added 


10 


each survey year, and other plans dropped out 
because they went out of existence or failed to 
respond to the mailed inquiry, or their classifica- 
tion was changed to that of a Blue Cross or Blue 
Shield plan or an insurance company. 

Some of the industrial plans have experienced 
decided declines in enrollment, stemming from 
drops in employment. The most notable declines 
were in the plans covering railroad workers and 
mine workers. Expansion in enrollment in other 
independent plans—particularly community and 
private clinic plans—has more than offset these 
losses. 

The community-sponsored plans had an eight- 
fold increase in expenditures from 1949 to 1959. 
Nearly half the growth occurred between the first 
survey and the second, largely because of the fact 
that the Connecticut Blue Cross Plan came within 
the definition of an independent plan by 1953, 
when it was no longer affiliated with the Blue 
Cross Association. Another factor was the ex- 
panded enrollment in the Health Insurance Plan 
of Greater New York, which had more than half 
a million members by 1959. 

The higher expenditures among private group 
clinic plans reflects in part the postwar expan- 
sion in the Kaiser Health Plan. Almost 600,000 
persons are now enrolled in this plan.* 

The phenomenal growth in self-insured union 
operations, particularly between the first survey 
and the second, was caused by the establishment 
of the United Mine Workers Health and Retire- 
ment. Fund in 1950 and the establishment in the 
early years of the decade of a number of large 
union health centers. The decline in _ benefits 
stemming from medical-society-sponsored plans 
is attributable to the affiliation of the King 
County (State of Washington) Medical Service 
Plan with Blue Shield after 1956. Had there 
not been a rise in medical care costs in the 
period, the drop in expenditures among plans in 


*The Kaiser Plan’s unique organizational structure ex- 
plains why it has been classed as a private group clinic 
plan in all the Social Security Administration surveys. 
Medical services are provided by the Permanente Medical 
Group, an organization of doctors. Hospital services are 
furnished by the nonprofit Kaiser Hospital Plan. The 
enrollment, which is handled by a third administrative 
arm—the Kaiser Health Plan—could be equally ap- 
propriately assigned to community-plan enrollment. For 
comparability with past surveys, however, the Kaiser 
enrollment is assigned to private group clinics. 
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this category would have been more pronounced 
and the gains registered among consumer and 
employee plans would have been negligible. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Prepaid health care in the United States had 
its beginning among plans of the kinds still found 
exclusively in the independent category. These 
laboratories for testing various alternative meth- 
ods of prepayment and demonstrating the feasi- 
bility of prepayment for medical services other 
than hospitalization continue to have a vitality 
and value greater than their weight in the uni- 
verse of health insurance enrollment and health 
insurance expenditures would imply. When, 
under the Federal Employees’ Health Benefits 
Act, they were placed in a position to compete 
on an even footing with other forms of health 
insurance, they appeared to have decided attrac- 
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Taste 8.—Expenditures for benefits among independent 
plans, 1949, 1953, 1956, and 1959 


{In millions] 

















Expenditures and type of sponsor | 1949 | 1953 | 1956 | 1959 

| 
Total expenditures...............--.- | $75.6 | $200.9 | $253.9 | $318.3 
For hospitalization...........------ | 31.2| 111.7] 128.4] 147.4 
Pg ee | 44.4 89.2 125.5 170.9 

1 | 

In plans sponsored by— | | | 
Community Sane ere eee i 10.3 48.0 64.3 88.5 
(i ET eae | 4.8 7.7 11.1 B7.5 
| eee } 12.0 11.1 14.2 9.0 
Mo | 8.8 16.5 32.4 50.2 
tae as aac eogediasidecada neal aaceSeanba } 4.4 70.1 73.4 101.8 
Employer-employee- |} 12.6 24.4 30.2 34.2 
) 4.4 4.4 7.0 5.2 
[0 ee 18.3 18.7 21.3 a3 











1 Includes fraternal plans. 


tions, since they doubled their enrollment of 
Federal workers. The trends shown by the 1959 
survey indicate that continued attention to all 
the independent plans is warranted in the decade 
ahead because their willingness to experiment 
continues in areas of prepayment not yet fully 
charted. 








Some Effects of Low Income on Children avd 


Their Families 


TO BE A CHILD in a family with inadequate 
income often means to be a child deprived of the 
kinds of food he needs to grow to healthy adult- 
hood. It often means living in overcrowded 
quarters, with no decent place to play; going 
without preventive health care; and having little 
chance for more than a high school education. 
For about 1 in 4 it means that there is no father 
in the home; the mother is likely to work while 
the child is still very young. 


INCIDENCE OF LOW INCOMES 


A discussion of the effects of inadequate income 
implies the existence of a standard of adequacy. 
There is, however, no single accepted standard of 
adequate family income, although on certain cut- 
off points there is little or no argument. 


How Many Children Are in Low-Income Families 


Robert Lampman, in a study paper prepared 
in 1959 for the Joint Economic Committee, esti- 
mated that in 1957 about one-fifth of the children 
in the United States were in families that had 
low incomes. Lampman defined a “low-income 
person” as “one with an income equivalent to that 
of a member of a four-person family with total 
money income of not more than $2,500 in 1957 
dollars.” In 1957 purchasing power this is the 
same as the $2,000 in 1947 that a congressional 
subcommittee on low-income families adopted as 
a minimum income figure for study purposes in 
1949. 


* Division of Program Research, Office of the Commis- 
sioner. The article is adapted from a talk given by Miss 
Epstein at the November meeting of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Children and Youth. 

*Robert J. Lampman, “The Low Income Population 
and Economic Growth,” prepared for the Joint Economic 
Committee in connection with its Study of Employment, 
Growth, and Price Levels (Study Paper No. 12, Joint 
Committee Print, 86th Congress, 1st session), December 
16, 1959. 
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by LENORE A. EPSTEIN* 


By another criterion, it is estimated that in 
1959 almost one-fifth of the families, with nearly 
one-fourth of the Nation’s children, had low in- 
comes. These are families with incomes below 
the taxable limit under present Federal income 
tax laws—that is, less than $1,325 for a mother 
and child and less than $2,675 for a married 
couple with two children and $4,000 for a family 
of six. 

That this is a conservative gauge of low income 
is evident from the fact that an income below 
the taxable limit is generally not much more than 
twice the amount needed for an adequate diet at 
low cost, according to the food plan issued by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture.2 The average 
family actually spends about one-third of its in- 
come for food. Moreover, the food plan makes 
no allowances for “snacks,” for meals eaten out, 
or for serving guests. It assumes that the house- 
wife is a skillful cook, a good manager, and a 
careful shopper who will choose the most nutri- 
tionally economical foods from those in season. 

The estimate that about 16 million children 
under age 18, or one-fourth of the total, are in 
families with incomes below the taxable limit was 
developed from the Bureau of the Census income 
distributions for families classified by number of 
related children, which are summarized in table 
1. For the purposes of these estimates it was 
assumed that each family contained two adults 
in addition to the number of children specified. 
In fact, 20-25 percent of the families with chil- 
dren under age 18 contained at least three adults, 
and about 5 percent contained only one adult. 
Cut-off points for the taxable incomes assume the 
standard 10-percent deduction, although many 
families have larger deductions. As a result of 
these assumptions the number with incomes below 
the taxable limits is probably underestimated. 
Any overstatement of the number of families 


2 Family Economics Review, published quarterly by the 
Department’s Institute of Home Economics. 

’See Department of Agriculture, Food Consumption 
and Dietary Levels of Households in the United States 
(ARS 62-6, August 1957). 
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TABLE 1.—Distribution of families by total money income in 
1959, by number of children under age 18 


{Noninstitutional population of the United States] 















































Families with specified number of children 
Total money income | 6 
z 2 3 4 5 | or 
more 
Number (in thou- | 
| EEE: 8,858 | 8,432} 5,182 | 2,389] 1,103 1,030 
Percent......------ 100.0} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0} 100.0 100.0 
4.6 3.6 4.1 4.7 4.1 8.4 
6.4 4.9 4.7 7.4 9.8 13.6 
9.1 6.3 7.1 8.3 9.1 | 13.7 
11.4 9.3 8.9 10.5 12.8 12.3 
11.3 13.2 12.7 13.7 13.4 13.3 
13.4 15.5 15.7 14.7 14.0 12.2 
20.2 23.4 22.2 21.1 17.5 17.0 
11.1 12.3 11.5 9.4 9.5 5.5 
12.5 py 13.0 10.0 9.7 4.1 
Median income......-..- $5,534 | $5,833 | $5,792 | $5,367 | $5,048 | $4,136 





Source: Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, P-60, Consumer 
Income, No. 35. 


with small incomes that results from the tendency 
of respondents in field surveys to forget small or 


irregular receipts is thus probably more than 
offset. 


Who Are the Families With Low Incomes? 


Incomes vary both from family to family and 
for the same family at different stages in its life 
cycle, but year after year certain groups of fami- 
lies tend to have lower incomes than the popula- 
tion as a whole. Prominent among these groups 
are nonwhite families generally, families where 
the head does not work full time throughout 
the year, and broken families—especially those 
headed by women. Subfamilies—that is, families 
that do not maintain their own household but 
make their home with a relative—are also likely 
to be found in the low-income group. 

The differences in income between families in 
which both parents are present and those with 
only the mother present are particularly striking. 
At the latest count, about 1 in every 12 children 
(more than some 5 million in all), were living in 
homes with only the mother present. Special 
tabulations of Census Bureau data for 1956 indi- 
cate, however, that about one-fourth of the chil- 
dren in families with incomes below the taxable 
limit had no father in the home. These data 
show also that the average income of families 
consisting only of a mother and children was 
about one-third the average received when there 
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were two parents and children but no other per- 
sons in the family. 


EFFECTS ON LIVING CONDITIONS 


Low income characteristically means poor nu- 
trition, poor housing, little or no preventive 
medical care. The facts hardly need documenta- 
tion, but the extent of deprivation suffered by 
low-income families has been made clear in vari- 
ous studies. 


Nutrition 


A clear relationship between family income 
and the quantities of nutrients provided by the 
diet of nonfarm families was found by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in its 1955 Household 
Food Consumption Survey. For the 8 million 
or more children on farms, where income typi- 
cally is lower than it is in cities, adequacy of diet 
is less closely related to income. In seasons of 
the year when homegrown and homepreserved 
fruits and vegetables have generally been used 
up, however, farm diets provide less vitamin A 
and vitamin C—important nutrients for children 
—than do city diets. 


Housing 


There are many examples of the inverse rela- 
tionship between income and overcrowding and 
the direct correlation between income and the 
physical qualities of housing, the extent of con- 
veniences, the quality of the neighborhood, and 
so on. Moreover, broken families whose incomes 
tend to be low are likely to share the home of 
relatives. In 1959, almost a fourth of the one- 
parent families but only 2 percent of the married 
couples with children lived in a relative’s home.® 

The fact that overcrowded housing in rundown 
neighborhoods—with lack of privacy at home and 
lack of proper play space—may have unfortunate 
effects on children needs no underlining. 


*Report No. 6, March 1957. 

5 Derived from Bureau of the Census, Current Popula- 
tion Reports, Series P-20, Population Characteristics, 
No. 100. 
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Medical Care 


The National Health Survey,® like previous 
surveys, found that the amount of medical care 
received by a family was related to the family 
income. The frequency of visits to the dentist 
provides not only a measure of the amount of 
dental care received but an index of ability to 
obtain preventive health care in general. It is 
therefore significant that there are substantial 
variations with family income in the number of 
dental visits by children. Among children aged 
5-14, for example, those in families with incomes 
of $4,000 or more visited a dentist three times as 
often as did the children in families with incomes 
of less than $4,000. The variations would be 
more apparent if data were available for finer 
income intervals. 

Children in families with incomes of $4,000 or 
more also visited physicians more frequently than 
those in lower-income families. The differences 
are most striking at the younger ages—0-4 and 
5-14—-where children in the higher-income fami- 
lies saw a doctor one and one-half times as often 
as children in lower-income families. 

It is clear from the Survey that the difference 
does not reflect variations in need for medical 
care. The amount of family income—using the 
same broad income classification—was not related 
to the number of days missed from school because 
of illness or the number of days of restricted 
activity or days spent in bed because of disability. 


EFFECTS ON EDUCATION 


Children in homes with inadequate income are 
less likely to go to college than those whose fami- 
lies are better off. When they do go, they are less 
likely to stay to graduate. 

An Office of Education study, published in 
1958, reported lack of financial resources as a 
major cause of transfer or of dropping out of 
college completely. For students who stayed to 
graduate, the median income of the families was 
$1,000 higher than for students who dropped out 
by the end of the first term, and it was almost 
$500 higher than for all nongraduates. Students’ 


®*Public Health Service, Health Statistics from the 
U.S. National Health Survey: C-1, Children and Youth: 
Selected Health Characteristics, United States July 1957- 
June 1958 (October 1959). 
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ability, however, as measured by placement tests, 
bore almost no relationship to family income.’ 

A sample survey just completed for the Office 
of Education by the Michigan Survey Research 
Center shows a sharp correlation between family 
income and actual or expected college attendance. 
Of the children aged 20-29 in 1960, for example, 
the proportion that had attended or were attend- 
ing college was about five times as large when 
family income exceeded $7,500 as when it was 
less than $3,000, as shown below.® 








1959 income of family Percent 
PNA URAN ies VOU. oooh Sete cat eses eee eee 12 
3,000-4,999 ______- ee 25 
G00 400 ee eee ee 28 
GO OOOO ee I Se as A OG oie ee 55 
10;600' SG OVE? oiccosseccseeccce 65 





It is interesting that for younger children 
there is a similar relationship between parents’ 
income and plans for the child to attend college. 
The younger the child, however, the more likely 
his family is to be planning for his college 
education. 

A recent report by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics compares the experience of high-school 
graduates in seven communities with that of stu- 
dents who dropped out of high school or who 
graduated but did not go on to college.? “It shows 
that economic need was not a major reason for 
dropping out of high school, if the phrase is 
interpreted to mean that the family could not 
supply the child with the necessities for school 
attendance. A study of two Louisiana parishes 
(counties), where information was obtained on 
the occupation of the father, suggests, however, 
that dropouts are much less common among the 
upper socio-economic groups.%® The parents’ 
interest in education seemed to be related to their 
socio-economic status. 

The study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


7 Robert E. Iffert, Retention and Withdrawal of College 
Students, Bulletin 1958, No. 1. 

SJohn B. Lansing, Thomas Lorimer, and Chikashi 
Moriguchi, How People Pay for College, September 1960, 
p. 108, table 41. 

®* School and Early Employment Experience of Youth: 
A Report on Seven Communities, 1952-57, BLS Bulletin 
No. 1277, August 1960. 

*” Alvin L. Bertrand and Marion B. Smith, Environ- 
mental Factors & School Attendance: A Study in Rural 
Louisiana, Louisiana Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Bulletin No. 533, May 1960. 
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provides telling evidence of lower earning power 
and higher unemployment rates among dropouts. 
Undoubtedly, further evidence exists that young 
people who drop out of school early have only 
limited choice of jobs and lower earnings poten- 
tial and that, as a result, the unfavorable eco- 
nomic situation in which they grow up tends to 
be perpetuated for them and for their children. 


EFFECTS ON EMPLOYMENT OF 
FAMILY MEMBERS 


Working Mothers 


Despite the large number of married women 
who now work—many from choice—it is still 
true that the smaller the husband’s earnings the 
more likely the mother is to work. Among 
mothers with preschool children (under age 6) 
the proportion in the labor force in 1959 was 
more than three times as large when the husband 
earned less than $3,000 than when his earnings 
exceeded $10,000. 

Mothers are also much more likely to work 
when there is no father in the home to share 
family responsibilities than when he is present. 
In March 1959, the proportion of mothers in the 
labor force varied as follows with the age of the 
children and the presence of the father: *? 











[Percent] 
Married, Widowed, 
Age of children in years husband | divorced, or 

present separated 
OE OE Fa sscicikcddccnsundiccwniaen 28 57 
SE SS GID, csaceinitneiannimennniinneines 40 66 
Riis nein tuadacgainmebaadaamwmaeonenaahedn 19 45 
VS = Saas 25 53 
| eae ee 16 40 











The Children’s Bureau has just released a re- 
port summarizing what is known and what is not 
known about the effects of a mother’s employ- 
ment on the development and adjustment of the 
individual child and also on family structure and 
functioning.** The evidence, though incomplete 


“Jacob Schiffman, “Family Characteristics of Work- 
ers, 1959,” Reprint No. 2348, from the Monthly Labor 
Review, August 1960, table 5. 

12 Tbid., table A. 

*Blizabeth Herzog, Children of Working Mothers, 
Children’s Bureau Publication No. 382, 1960. 
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and inconclusive, suggests “that the quality of the 
family life influences the effects of a mother’s 
outside employment more than her employment 
influences the quality of the family life.” 

Woefully little is known about the quality of 
substitute care, which can be crucial for a child’s 
development and adjustment if the mother does 
work. There is no doubt, however, that total lack 
of care is hazardous. <A national survey under- 
taken in 1958 by the Bureau of the Census for 
the Children’s Bureau showed that 1 in 13 of the 
children under age 12 whose mothers worked full 
time were left to take care of themselves.* <A 
study made by the Bureau of Public Assistance 
of families receiving aid to dependent children 
in late 1958 shows that 1 in 9 of the children 
under age 12 whose mothers worked full time 
were left on their own. The difference suggests 
that lower incomes are associated with less ade- 
quate arrangements for care. Moreover, about 
one-third of the relatives taking care of the child, 
when arrangements for care were reported, were 
under age 18. Because of their age, it seems 
likely that they were older siblings who might be 
out of school for the purpose. 


Teenagers Helping Out 


There is some evidence that teenagers are 
brought into the labor force when the father 
loses his job. A special survey of unemployment 
in Utica, N.Y., shows that when men aged 45-54 
become unemployed the number of family mem- 
bers (other than the wife) in the labor force 
increases from 4 out of every 10 to 7 out of 10.%* 


“Moonlighting” Fathers 


Low earnings may cause a man with heavy 
family responsibilities to “moonlight”—to take 


* See Henry C. Lajewski, “Working Mothers and Their 
Arrangements for Care of Their Children,” Social Se- 
curity Bulletin, August 1959. 

* Bureau of Public Assistance, Characteristics and 
Financial Circumstances of Families Receiving Aid to 
Dependent Children, Bureau Report No. 42 (1960), 
table 28. 

16 A. J. Jaffe and J. R. Milavsky, Unemployment, Re- 
tirement and Pensions, paper presented at the Fifth 
Congress of the International Association of Gerontology, 
San Francisco, August 1960. 





on a second job—a course that surely has an 
effect on family life and the children’s relation- 
ship to the father. A recent report by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics shows that in December 1959, 
for example, 6.5 percent of the married men held 


two or more jobs simultaneously.7 This was 
about twice as high a proportion of multiple job- 
holders as for other men and three times as high 
as for women. 

Information is lacking on the extent to which 
need or opportunity leads a worker to take a 
second job. It is noteworthy, however, that 40 
percent of the men with more than one job re- 
ported the occupation in their primary jobs as 
farmer, laborer, service worker, or factory opera- 
tive—typically low paid. On the other hand, 
professional and technical men led all others in 
the rate of dual jobholding—presumably because 
their experience and skill open opportunities for 
extra work, and some, such as teachers, strive for 
a level of living higher than their salaries pro- 
vide. 


Migratory Workers 


It is impossible even to outline in this summary 
report the hazards for child life when a family 
follows the migratory stream. The evidence is 
clear that it is a very low earning potential that 
creates our migratory labor force, and that the 
children of migrant workers have the least oppor- 
tunities for proper development. In many cases 
they themselves work at a very young age, and 
many of them do not have the advantage of even 
an elementary school education or minimal health 
protection. 


EFFECTS ON FAMILY STABILITY 


As already suggested, poor and overcrowded 
housing and pressure for earnings to supplement 
or substitute for those of the father may affect 
family life unfavorably. 

There is relatively little direct evidence on the 
relationship between income level and divorce 
and separation rates. Paul Glick’s analysis of 


“Gertrude Bancroft, “Multiple Jobholders in Decem- 
ber 1959,” Monthly Labor Review, October 1960. 
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Census data for 1950, however, shows the rates of 
separation for women (standardized for age) 
varying inversely with years of school com- 
pleted, which is one of the best indicators of 
socio-economic status. Divorce rates were found 
lowest for women with 4 or more years of college 
and highest for those with 1-3 years of high 
school (the problem dropout group), but the rate 
for those who had no secondary schooling was 
also relatively low. When divorce and separation 
rates for women aged 15-54 are combined, it 
seems clear that family disruption is associated 
with low economic status, as shown below. 














Divorce and separation rates per 1,000 
women (standardized for age) 
Years of school completed 
Combined Divorce Separation 
ne eee eo eee 8.7 4.1 4.6 
Elementary: 
De ccacicancwenacnmskwdennuce 10.7 3.8 6.9 
High school: 
Ps on couaticisswueceecacd 9.9 4.9 5.0 
Dino capcescndaniesleanbeanat 7.0 4.0 3.0 
College: 
Pi cicicddeawscgemeeneneoeey 7.1 4.7 2.4 
gg 5.4 3.4 2.0 














A special study of 1950 data for Philadelphia 
shows that divorce as well as desertion tends to 
be inversely correlated with occupational levels.” 
These findings raise a question on the validity of 
the cliché that desertion is the poor man’s divorce 
—one that is supported, however, by Dr. Glick’s 
finding that divorced men had higher incomes 
than men separated from their families. In any 
case, much more research is needed on the rela- 
tionship between family stability and economic 
status. 

The impact that family breakdown has on chil- 
dren may be inferred more directly from the way 
the proportion of families with children under 
age 18 that include only one parent—usually the 
mother—varies according to the education of the 
family head. In March 1959 the 2.2 million one- 
parent families (including those with a widowed 
parent) represented 9 percent of the Nation’s 25 
million families with children. The percentage 
of families that contained only one parent varied 


% Paul G. Glick, American Families, a volume in the 
Census Monograph Series, New York, 1957, chapter 8, 
especially table 102. 

# William M. Kephart, “Occupational Level and Marital 
Disruption,” American Sociological Review, August 1955. 
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according to the education of the family head, as 
shown in the tabulation that follows :*° 














Years of school completed Percent 
Elementary : 

SE ae EE 11.7 
High school: 

pee aren 9.5 

© sccm or 8.2 
College: 

1-3 6.3 

4 or more 2.9 





” Derived from Bureau of the Census, Current Popula- 
tion Reports, Series P-20, Population Characteristics, 
No. 100, table 6. Comparable data on the education of 
the head are not available for subfamilies. 


These data suggest that when the family head 
has a college degree the child has four times as 
good a chance of living in a home with two par- 
ents as when the head never went beyond ele- 
mentary school. Some but certainly not all of 
the difference reflects the fact that widows are 
older and therefore tend to have less education. 

No evidence is available on the relationship of 
illegitimate first conceptions and economic status. 
Certainly it is clear that the well-to-do have a 
better chance than the poor of avoiding and of 
concealing an illegitimate birth. Moreover, it 
probably would not be disputed—though factual 
evidence is sparse—that multiple illegitimate 
births generally occur to women in the lowest 
socio-economic groups. 





Notes and Brief Reports 


Licensed Day-Care Facilities for Children* 


In preparation for the National Conference on 
Day Care for Children, the Children’s Bureau 
in July 1960 sent a questionnaire to all States to 
secure information about licensed day-care facili- 
ties for children. 

For the purposes of the survey, day care was 
defined as care for those children needing care 
and protection for part of the 24-hour day. The 
care may be given either in group facilities (day- 
care centers, which include day nurseries and the 
like) or in family day-care homes. The chief 
purpose of both types of facility is to care for 
and protect children during the parent’s work- 
ingday or for part of the day and for reasons 
not necessarily connected with the parent’s em- 
ployment. Nursery schools and kindergartens 
are excluded. 

The survey was also designed to ascertain the 
licensing responsibilities assumed by State gov- 
ermments and the opinions of the licensing agen- 
cies on the adequacy of their authority and on the 
need for additional day-care facilities. The re- 





*Prepared by Seth Low, Division of Research, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, for the National Conference on Day Care 
for Children, held in Washington in November 1960. 
The report summarized here is preliminary; the Chil- 


dren’s Bureau plans to publish a more detailed report 
at a later date. 
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ports from the State agencies responsible for 
licensing day-care facilities are summarized in 
the following paragraphs. All 50 States, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Vir- 
gin Islands replied to the inquiry. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCY 


State law makes mandatory the licensing of 
both day-care centers and family day-care homes 
in 33 States, only day-care centers in six States, 
and only family day-care homes in three States. 
In three States the authority for licensing both 
types of facility is permissive, and eight States 
have no legislation on the subject. 

Responsibility for administering the licensing 


TaBLE 1.—Number and percentage distribution of licensed 
day-care centers, and aggregate capacity of the centers, by 
type of auspices ! 











Percentage Aggre- Percentage 
Auspices Number distri- gate distri- 
bution 2 capacity bution 2 

| a 4,426 100.0 141,138 100.0 

PR isicvessiaasen 276 7.1 15,561 11.8 

lL re 1,109 28.6 49,160 37.4 
Proprietary or 

commercial. ......- 2,497 64.3 66,714 50.8 

Not reported........ | § See eee ee 

















1 Data for 39 States. Nine States have no responsibility for licensing day- 
care centers, 4 have not implemented this responsibility, and 1 did not report 
number of licensed centers. 


2 Based on the group of centers for which auspices were reported. 
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program is placed most commonly (in 33 States) 
in the State department of welfare. The depart- 
ment of health is the administrative agency in 
six States, the department of health and welfare 
in three States, the department of education in 


three, and other agencies in two. Most (two- 
thirds) of the State licensing departments have 
at least one employee in a professional position 
who devotes full time to day-care licensing 
and/or consuliation. In all, 153 such employees 
were reported. 


LIMITATIONS ON AGE AND 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN SERVED 


Of the 44 States with licensing responsibility 
for day-care centers, nearly half set no minimum 
age for the children to be served and 18 place 
the minimum at age 2 or 3. Most of the States 
either have no maximum age or set the maximum 
in the late teens (ages 16-18). 

In about a third of the States, either the mimi- 
mum number of children served is not a factor in 
the licensing of day-care centers or the minimum 
is three or less. In the other States the minimum 
number ranges from four to eleven, but most com- 
monly it is six or seven. No State limits the num- 
ber of children that can be served; in practice, the 
maximum depends on the adequacy of staff, space, 
and facilities available in each center. 

Practically none of the States with licensing 
responsibility for family day-care homes specifies 
a minimum age for the children to be served. 


TABLE 2.—Voluntary and public licensed day-care centers, by 
selected sources of funds for financing centers ! 








Number of 
Source of funds licensed 
centers 
Voluntary centers 
Community chests or united funds. --......--..-.------.---- 532 
SE ee arnt een eA eee mC 2116 
Public centers 
Ee ane ee a OTT | $21 
State funds (may include Federal)............-..-2----.2--.e 4 
a eee 4251 








‘Includes those financed either wholly or in part by the source listed. 

3 Includes 76 centers subsidized through the Department of Welfare in New 
York City and 23 centers in Texas. 

3 Includes 15 centers in Pennsylvania (13 of which ere under the direction 
of the Philadelphia Board of Education and are financed by the Philadelphia 
Department of Welfare and by parents’ fees) and 6 centers in Texas. 

‘Includes 235 centers under the child-care center program in California 
and 16 centers in Puerto Rico. Income for the support of the California pro- 

m was derived from the following sources during the fiscal year 1958-59: 
tate support, 56 percent; parents’ fees, 35 percent; district taxes, 5 percent; 
and other sources, 4 percent. 


Most of them set no maximum age or set the 
maximum in the late teens. 

Three-fourths of the States have established 
no minimum on the number of children to be 
served in licensed family day-care homes, and 
in the others the minimum varies from two to five. 
Most States limit the number served, commonly to 
five or six, but the maximum ranges as high as 10, 

A State’s licensing requirements are an im- 
portant factor in determining the number of 
licensed facilities in the State. A State requiring, 
for example, the licensing of family day-care 
homes that serve one child or more tends, as a 
result, to have more licensed facilities than a State 
that requires licensing only when three or more 
children are served. 


DAY-CARE CENTERS 


Data for 39 States? show a total of 4,426 li- 
censed day-care centers, with facilities to care for 
a total of 141,138 children (table 1). Few States 
reported the number of children actually served 
by these centers, but data for 13 States indicate 
that their centers were occupied to almost 90 
percent of capacity. Other States also reported 
that the centers were operating at or near ca- 
pacity. ; 

Two-thirds (64 percent) of the licensed day- 
care centers are under proprietary or commercial 
auspices, 29 percent under voluntary auspices, 
and 7 percent under public auspices. Exclusion 
of California, where an unusually large number 
of the centers are under public auspices, would 
reduce the proportion of public facilities to about 
1 percent. 

Child or family welfare agencies operate 16 
percent of the voluntary licensed centers for 
which the type of auspices was reported. Settle- 
ment houses, community centers, or similar agen- 
cies operate 24 percent, churches 29 percent, and 
industry less than 1 percent. Thirty-one percent 
were under the auspices of other types of volun- 
tary organizations. 

Two-fifths of the licensed day-care centers were 
in three States. California had 767 centers with 


*Nine States have no responsibility for licensing day- 
care centers, 4 States have such authority but have not 
implemented it, and 1 State did not report the number 
of licensed centers. 
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facilities for 28,816 children, New York’s 524 
centers could serve 20,819 children, and Texas 
had 551 centers, able to serve 15,665 children. 
Seventy percent of the licensed centers were lo- 
cated in communities having a population of 
100,000 or more, and relatively few—less than 
4 percent—were in communities of less than 5,000 
population. 

Most of the licensed centers served 10-49 chil- 
dren; 36 percent served 10-24 children, and 39 
percent 25-49 children. About two-thirds (64 
percent) provided care for preschool children 
only, less than 1 percent served school-age chil- 
dren only, and the balance served both preschool 
and school-age children. 

Care for a full day only was offered by 67 per- 
cent of the centers, less than a full day by 9 per- 
cent, and both full-day care and care for part of 
a day by 24 percent. (Many centers that operate 
for less than a full day—4 hours or less—are not 
subject to licensing.) 

The State reports show that 532 of the volun- 
tary licensed child-care centers were financed, in 
whole or in part, from community chest or united 
funds and that 116—most of them in New York 
City—were financed either wholly or partly by 
public funds (table 2). Of the public centers, 21 
were financed in whole or in part by local public 
funds, 4 by State funds, and 251 (almost all in 
California, under the child care center program) 
by both local and State funds. 

Many centers are designed to serve certain 
groups of children. Centers primarily for physi- 
cally handicapped children were reported by eight 
States, mentally retarded children by 14 States, 
emotionally disturbed children by five States, and 
children of migrant families by eight States. 


FAMILY DAY-CARE HOMES 


Thirty States? reported a total of 13,577 li- 
censed family day-care homes with facilities to 
serve 42,194 children (table 3). The day-care 
homes are more likely than day-care centers to 
serve fewer children than the aggregate capacity 
indicates. It is likely, however, that relatively 


*Twelve States have no responsibility for licensing 
family day-care homes, six States have the authority 
but have not implemented it, and five did not report the 
number of licensed homes. 
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many more day-care homes than day-care centers 
are unlicensed, even when licensing is legally 
required. 

Ninety-four percent of the licensed homes were 
under proprietary or commercial auspices, 1 per- 
cent under voluntary auspices, and 5 percent 
under public auspices. More than half of all the 
licensed homes were in California. Two other 
States—Colorado and Michigan—also reported 
more than 1,000 homes in operation. 


GROWTH IN DAY-CARE FACILITIES 


Twelve States reported on trends in the number 
of licensed public day-care facilities during the 
past 5 years, 35 on voluntary facilities, and 37 on 
proprietary or commercial facilities. 

Public facilities showed a growth in seven 
States, a decline in two States, and no change in 
the remaining three. Voluntary facilities in- 
creased in 20 States, decreased in three, and 
showed no change in 12. Relatively more States 
reported increases in the proprietary or com- 
mercial facilities than in the other types; the 
number increased in 31 States, dropped in three 
States, and remained the same in three States. 


ADEQUACY OF STATE LICENSING 
AUTHORITY 


About one-third of the States that have re- 
sponsibility for licensing day-care facilities ex- 
pressed the opinion that the authority now 
granted the licensing department is inadequate. 
Among the limitations that were stated were the 
following: (1) existing authority does not cover 


TasLe 3.—Number and percentage distribution of licensed 
family day-care homes, and aggregate capacity of the homes, 
by type of auspices ! 














Percentage Aggre- Percentage 
Auspices Number distri- gate distri- 
bution * capacity bution 2 

y | SaaS 13,577 100.0 | 42,194 100.0 

eee 618 5.0 | 1,724 4.4 

Voluntary ..<.<cccas-- 147 1.2 | 490 1.3 
Proprietary or 

commercial. ......- 11,611 93.8 36,716 94.3 

Not reported........- Bie Geaqcancesane Swe Uicksesscniaen 

| 














1 Data for 30 States. Twelve States have no responsibility for licensing 
family day-care homes, 6 have not implemented this responsibility, and 5 
did not report number of licensed homes. 

2 Based on the group of homes for which auspices were reported. 
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all facilities that should be licensed—for example, 
those that operate less than 4 hours a day or that 
serve fewer children than the licensing law now 


specifies; (2) authority is not mandatory; (3) 
authority is insufficient to enforce the State’s 
licensing responsibilities; (4) legislation is needed 
to clarify or make specific the responsibilites of 
the State licensing department; and (5) existing 
authority does not cover the entire State. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL FACILITIES 


All but three of the 44 States that replied to 
the question on the need for additional day-care 
facilities expressed the opinion that there is such 
a need—most commonly, for both day-care cen- 
ters and family day-care homes. The extent of 
need was not reported. The replies fall into five 
general groups; the first three were the most 
frequently expressed: (1) Facilities are needed 
in areas of the State where they are not now 
available or are insufficient; (2) facilities are 
needed in industrial areas (metropolitan areas 
and smaller urban centers) to serve working 
mothers; (8) subsidized, low-fee, or nonprofit 
facilities are needed for those who cannot pay the 
full cost of care; (4) facilities are needed for 
certain special groups of children—for example, 
Negro children, physically or mentally handi- 
capped children, the children of migrant families; 
and (5) family day-care homes are needed for 
very young children. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


TaBLE 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-60 
{In thousands; data corrected to Dec. 14, 1960] 





Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance 


Unemployment insurance 




































































Monthly retirement and Tem- 
disability benefits 1 Survivor benefits on | “i 
Y disability | ‘road 
| 
ome Total | | Monthly | Lump-sum 7 a Vet- | Unen. 
month | Rail- Civil Veter- | Unem- State erans ploy- 
Social | road Service sad: Rail- Civil | Veter- | ploy- laws 1° legis- | ment 
a — — | minis- | Social road | Service | ans Ad-| Social ment lation " | Insur. 
pew: sion? | ‘ration | Security) Retire | Com- | minis- | Secur- | Other* | Insur- | fat 
| Act 4 ment | mis- | tra- | ity Act ance | cht 
| Act* | sion? tion ® | Act * 
Number of beneficiaries 
518.2 345.3 | 2,962.9 | 3,273.0 243.9 140.7 | (18) 65.5 15.6 33.0 | 1,111.9 | 
521.9 347.6 | 2,968.0 | 3,290.8 245.3 141.6 (12) 57.2 13.3 32.2 1,354.9 
522.8 349.9 | 2,972.1 | 3,311.7 245.9 142.5 | 1,221.7 62.2 15.3 36.1 | 1,626.2 
| 
526.4 352.4 | 2,970.1 | 3,330.1 246.9 (1) 59.7 14.4 34.1 | 1,906.4 | 
529.4 355.1 | 2,971.6! 3,346.9 . 247.3 (18) 59.4 14.4 28.6 | 1,975.9 | 
532.6 357.0 | 2,973.1 | 3,368.7 248.5 1,220.0 77.8 19.5 29.4 | 2,078.1 | 
534.5 359.5 | 2,980.5 | 3,393.3 249.4 (32) 72.8 17.2 25.2 | 1,881.0 
537.1 361.8 | 2,993.2 | 3,415.0 249.9 (32) 71.9 17.6 21.6 | 1,566.6 
540.6 363.7 | 3,009.2 | 3,443.5 251.3 1,262.0 70.5 16.3 22.4 1,519.9 | 
543.1 365.6 | 3,022.1 | 3,467.0 251.8 (12) 63.5 13.4 21.0 | 1,460.5 | 
546.4 367.0 | 3,037.0 | 3,488.9 253.1 (13) 66.9 16.2 33.5 | 1,475.7 | 
550.2 371.0 | 3,050.3 | 3,501.5 253.8 (12) 63.3 14.4 34.3 | 1,492.7 
551.5 374.3 | 3,059.4 | 3,505.0 254.8 (12) 52.0 14.3 33.8 1,468.2 
Amount of benefits !° 
1940_...| $1,183,462 | $17,150 | $114,166 | $62,019 | $317,851 ; $6,371 | 1,448 $105,696 ; $11,833 | $12,267 |..........| $518,700 |.-........ $15, 981 
1941....| 1,079,648 | .51,169 | 119,912 | 64,933 | 320,561 | 23,644 | 1,559 111,799 | 13,270 | 13, 94 | 14,537 
1942....| 1,124,351 76,147 122,806 68,115 | 325,265 | 39,523 1,603 111,193 15,005 | 14,342 2 6, 28 
1943.... 911,696 92,943 | 125,795 72,961 | 331,350 | 55,152 1,704 116, 133 | 17,843 | 17,255 | ,643 QI 
1944_...| 1,104,638 | 113,487 , 129,707 77,193 | 456,279 | 73,451 1,765 144,302 | 22,034 | 9, 238 -| 62,385 $4,215 | 58 
1945....| 2,047,025 | 148,107 | 137,140 | 83,874) 697,830 | 99,651 1,772 254,238 | 26,127 23,431 | --| 445,866 | 126,630 | 2,39 
1946....| 5,135,413 | 222,320 | 149,188 | 94,585 /1,268,984 127,933 1,817 333,640 27,851 30,610 1,094,850 |1,743,718 | 39,917 
1947_...| 4,658,540 | 287,554 | 177,053 | 106,876 |1,676,029 | 149,179 19, 382,515 4 »115 | $11,368 | 776,165 | 970,542 | 39,401 
1948_...| 4,454,705 352,022 | 208,642 132,582 |1,711,182 | 171,837 36,011 413,912 32,315 32,140 30,843 | 793,265 | 510,167 | 28,50 
1949....| 5,613,168 | 437,420 | 240,893 | 158,973 |1,692,215 | 196,586 39, 257 477,406 33,158 31,771 30,103 1,737,279 | 430,194 | 103,5% 
1950....| 5,196,761 | 651,409 | 254,240 | 175,787 |1,732, 208 276,945 , 884 491,579 32,740 33,578 28,099 1,373,426 34,653 | 50,804 
1951_...| 5,503,855 1,321,061 | 268,733 } 196,529 1,647,938 | 506,803 49,527 519, 398 57,337 33,356 26,297 | 840,411 2,234 | 20,217 
1952_...| 6,285,237 |1,539,327 | 361,200 | 225,120 1,722,225 | 591,504 74,085 572,983 63, 298 37,251 34,689 | 998,237 3,539 | 41,78 
1953_...| 7,353,396 |2,175,311 | 374,112 269,300 1,840,437 | 743, 536 83,319 613,475 87,451 43,377 45,150 962,221 41,698 | 46,6% 
1954....| 9,455,374 |2,697,9 428,900 | 298,126 |1,921,380 | 879,952 93,201 628, 801 > 41,480 49,173 2,026,866 | 107, 157,08 
1955_...|10,275,552 3,747,742 | 438,970 | 335,876 (2,057,515 |1,107,541 | 121,847 688,426 | 112,871 2, 233 51,945 |1,350, 268 87,672 | 93,28 
1956_.../11, 193,067 (4,361,231 | 490,445 | 400,647 2,101,798 1,244,073 | 133,171 699,204 | 109,304 41,895 49,538 1,380,726 60,917 | 70,48 
1957_...|13, 560,263 |5,744,490 | 538,501 | 474,841 |2,180,509 1,520,749 | 143,826 748,660 | 138,785 47,278 51,292 11,766,445 53,087 | 93,53 
1958..../17,511,784 6,722,871 | 570,741 | 561,988 |2,382,215 |1,720,146 | 153,947 94,253 | 132,908 56,043 51,920 3,979,663 82,035 | 228, 8% 
1959_...|18, 157,957 8,063,765 | 657,209 | 641,914 2,474,428 |2,063,303 | 180,883 818,984 | 171,295 66, 487 66,160 |2,617,913 17,391 | 224, 5% 
1,445,507 | 663,819 56,382 54,888 | 200,245 171,498 15,579 8,083 68, 520 13,781 5,656 6,596 | 145,249 401 | 25,810 
1,475,375 | 667,714 56,750 55,406 | 207,780 | 172,760 5,700 8,092 68, 258 12,054 5,246 6,108 | 177,456 358 | 21,68 
1,536,502 | 670,930 56,847 56,165 | 209,539 | 174,214 15,756 8,251 68, 535 13,080 5,803 6,614 | 231,145 417 | 19,% 
1,553,357 | 676,353 57,285 56,295 | 207,037 | 175,538 15,843 8,312 68,629 12,558 5,406 5,709 | 247,448 361 | 16,58 
1,569,036 | 681, 57,966 57,039 | 206, 6, 804 15, 896 8,403 68, 589 12,573 5,158 4,512 67 178 | 13,7 
1,628,260 | 688,615 58,424 57,226 | 208,979 | 178,366 15,995 8,552 68,740 16,412 7,129 5,217 | 301,217 14| 13,37 
1,579,025 | 694,233 58, 666 57,801 | 209,335 | 180,055 16,096 8,628 69,061 15,256 6,297 3,969 | 249,214 10,414 
1,551,428 | 699,602 | 59,000 57,913 | 210,665 | 181,559 16,171 8,713 69,212 15,150 6,847 3,595 | 215,092 7,08 
1,556,920 | 706,367 | 59,450 ,202 | 213,280 | 183,495 ‘ 8,786 69, 238 14,876 6,415 3,744 | 209,278 7,802 
1,553,941 13,900 | 59,851 58,110 | 216,059 | 185,223 16,350 8,783 73,451 13,375 4,829 3,908 | 192,791 7,311 
1,600,443 | 719,396 | 60,275 58,560 | 219,343 | 186,798 16,457 8,925 74,043 14,115 6,311 6,746 | 217,543 11,8 
1,606,859 | 723,217 | 60,722 60,103 8,622 7,746 ,531 8,989 74,560 13,407 5,396 6,887 | 212,309 |........2. 18,371 
1,596,419 6, 60,898 61,059 | 219,562] 188,206 16,619 9,134 75,826 10,995 5,670 7,040 | 199,695 |_.......-..| 14,84 
















































































1 Under Social Security Act, (1) retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- 
band’s benefits and benefits (partly estimated) to children of old-age beneficiaries 
(including disabled children aged 18 or over, beginning Jan. 1957) and (2) disa- 
bility benefits—beginning July 1957 to disabled workers aged 50-64 and beginning 
Oct. 1958 to their dependent wives, husbands, and children (including disabled 
children aged 18 or over). Beginning Dec. 1951, includes spouse’s annuities under 


Railroad Retirement Act. 


2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontributory 
payments made under Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. Through June 
1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to survivors under 


joint and survivor elections. 


* Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 


undergoing training. 


4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; beginning Jan. 
1957, includes pay ments (partly estimated) to deceased workers’ disabled children 


aged 18 or over. 


§ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb. 
1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid Dec. 1951), widowed 


mother’s, parent’s, and child's. 


6 Payments to veterans’ widows, parents, and children; number, end of quarter. 


Number for March estimated. 


™ Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 
® Under railroad retirement, Federal civil-service, and veterans’ programs. 
® Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day regristration period; 


temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. Beginning July 1960, dats 
not adjusted for underpayments and recoveries. 
10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; includes payments 
unemployed Federal workers from Jan. 1955 and to unemployed ex-servicema 
from Nov. 1958, made by the States as agents of the Federal Government. Include 
temporary unemployment compensation programs, June 1958-July 1959. 


1 From Sept. 1944 to July 1949, under Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, reat 


justment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War I 
From Oct. 1952 to Jan. 1960, under Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, uw 
employment compensation benefits to veterans. Some payments made in pr 


grams after expiration dates. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 


12 Not available. 


18 Payments: under Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury d+ 


bursements and, under Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for both 
programs monthly benefit data, by month, are for benefits in current-payme! 


status); under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts certified; {0 


Veterans Administration programs, except readjustment allowance program, d+ 
bursements; under State unemployment insurance laws, Servicemen’s Readjus+ 


ment Act, and Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, checks issued; for civ 


service programs, disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations from July 


1949. Civil-service and railroad unemployment insurance data adjusted monthly; 


other data adjusted annually. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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TaBLE 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1957-60 





















































| {In thousands] 
Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance Unemployment insurance 
wal | Federal insurance , State Railroad 
Period contributions * Federal Railroad unemploy- Federal unemploy- 
civil- retirement lov t 
ail. service insurance ment bn nl — 

: insurance ment insurance 
ad Retirement pores contribu- contribu- eontriba- taxes ¢ contribu- 
em. and Disability tions 2 tions tions ? tions § 
oy: ) survivor 
ent 
Sur: 
nce } Fiscal year: 
et! { $7,266,985 $926, 403 $1,259,041 575, 282 $1,500,397 $335,880 $99,891 

7,565,086 894,995 1,515,852 525,369 1,675, 286 324,020 102,014 
, 842,685 987,079 1,509, 695 606,931 2,164,757 341,108 152,998 
— 2,210,197 262,926 526, 947 153,618 567,658 3,307 24,375 
- 2,391,030 251,355 493,029 173,878 764,920 ’ 34,154 
by 2,969,534 269, 540 602,247 167,941 858 , 284 2,630 40,325 
83.4 
34 No sive i tkidtistncninadandnnsudcaeneneoasnsucnan 245,584 23,793 129,137 16,448 135, 262 2,337 757 
143 November 904,629 101,374 112,143 82,366 257,110 664 10,510 
2) SN aia ne Aad cews i cesinaksaunanuminmamabinacaanel 431,406 46,977 150,130 51,111 21,095 567 29, 426 
48.4 
35.5 
= NN sos cane cas saduaeesadencaseeeatsenmao 209,479 22,399 105,657 16,153 79,915 26,461 543 
68.4 February 1,243,390 124,233 129,785 84,457 195,206 283, 183 3,947 
108 eee 1,006,980 93,034 149,400 49,942 13,238 20,774 35,223 
gp [See 774, 642 81,968 122,188 17,028 273,789 2,339 884 
se | eee 1,865,591 176,057 118,129 81,561 531,420 1,641 7,205 
— a 1,015,538 , 129,233 50,436 28,064 1,120 31,107 
| ee 345,944 29 , 952 162,091 17,121 221,125 674 711 
15, 981 August...... 1,596,615 146,950 139,442 83,320 481,092 807 10,501 
4.537 September-. 678,887 61,473 156, 682 52,464 11,488 607 28,223 
6, 28 October-.... 348,088 31,165 144,032 15,037 144,580 541 890 
Zz 
2,350 1 Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed penalties and interest collected from employers and, in 3 States, contributions 
39,917 inemployments covered by old-age and survivors insurance and, beginning from employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State tem- 
39, 401 January 1957, by disability insurance; beginning January 1951, on an es- porary disability insurance funds. Data reported by State agencies. 
28, 509 timated basis, with suitable subsequent adjustments; beginning May 1951, 4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 
03, 5% includes deposits in the trust fund(s) by States under voluntary coverage Tax Act. 
ae econ tt onphipes-eor scken # soy roma fale Wt inden venga 5 Beginning 1947, also covers railroad temporary disability insurance, 
41,78 | from the railroad retirement account to the disability insurance trust fund anual team Magar Se the U.S. Gove —_— in the Final State 
46, 684 under the financial interchange provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act. 0. Pp P ages “ 
57,08 2 Representsemployee and employing agency (Government) contributions. Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Govern- 
93, 28 ‘Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus ment and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 
70,48 
93, 535 
228, 84 
224, 538 
25,810 
21,08 
Mh 
16,38 
13,74 
13,374 
10,414 
7,0 
7,502 
7,31 
11,93 
18,371 
14,84 
60, data 
rents t 
viceme. 
includes 
ct, read: 
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TABLE 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance’ and disability insurance trust funds, by specified period, 1937-60 








































































































{In thousands] 
Receipts =— Expenditures Assets at end of period 
under 
- | financial 
Period Net con- interchange Invested 
tribution Net with Benefit Adminis- in U.S. Cash Total 
income interest railroad |, ayvments trative Govern- balances anscts 
and received ? | retirement |" P®Y expenses ¢ ment 
transfers ! account * securities § 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
eeretive, January 1937-October 1960 ¢ 7. $76,262,104 | $6,125,904 | —$704,400 |$59,760,792 | $1,755,089 |$19,161,475 | $1,006,251 | $20,167,727 
cal year: 
I ete b ee 7,266,985 oo  , , e 7,874,932 165,604 | 21,764,189 1,048,411 22,812,600 
|, 7,565, 086 540,279 —121,300 9,049, 146 206,094 | 20,474,430 1,066,994 | 21,541,424 
IG Fie crane tocesibsis cosas 9,842,685 499,793 —583,100 | 10,269,709 202,369 | 19,748,848 1,079,877 20,828, 7: 
4 months ended: 
October 1958. 2,210,197 47,761 —121,300 2,824,834 74,388 | 21,148,151 901,884 22,050,035 
October 1959. 2,391,030 41,786 —274,600 | 3,334,626 79,703 | 19,367,605 917,707 20,285,312 
October 1960 2,969, 534 fk er 3,599,613 81,121 | 19,161,475 1,006,251 20, 167,727 
October. -- 245, 584 18,189 841,472 17,733 | 19,367,605 917,707 | 20,285,312 
November--...... coe 904, 629 3,812 841, 260 18,168 | 19,163,905 | 1,170,420 | 20,334,325 
December = 431,406 210, 232 843,797 —8,600 | 19,151,165 989,602 | 20,140,766 
1960 
January . 209, 479 1,678 841,042 17,032 | 18,532,647 961, 203 19, 493, 849 
February 1,243,390 13,228 855,837 17,249 | 18,556,745 | 1,320,637 | 19,877,382 
March 1,006, 980 13,496 880,613 24,319 | 18,977,197 1,015,730 19,992,926 
iC moves 774, 642 16,506 885,907 17,110 | 18,911,431 969,627 19,881,058 
May aes 1,865,591 4,558 887,003 18,241 | 19,365,749 1,480,214 20,845,963 
_ eee --| 1,015,538 194, 496 899,624 19,148 | 19,748,848 | 1,079,877 | 20,828,725 
July 7. 345, 8 2,073 894,428 15,980 | 19,246,007 | 1,020,328 | 20,266,335 
August_- 1,596,615 & 901,295 22,422 | 19,748,038 | 1,205,463 | 20,953,501 
8 TEE TEREST SEE RE, 678,887 14,361 904 , 202 22,509 | 19,631,126 1,088,912 | 20,720,038 
RE EES ie ee Re SE 348,088 19,500 899,689 20,210 | 19,161,475 1,006,251 20,167,727 
Disability insurance trust fund 
an. January 1957-October 1960 7........-..--.-- $3,415,217 $100,162 $26,100 | $1,230,293 $67,800 | $2,179,583 $63,804 | $2,243,387 
cal year: 
926,403 eee 168 ,420 12,112 1,054,458 44,515 1,098,973 
894,995 eee 339,231 21,410 1,606,874 59,747 1, 666,621 
987,079 47,641 26,100 528,304 31,922 | 2,100,862 66,352 2,167,214 
262,926 po eee 87,003 753 1,234,262 40,928 1,275,189 
> Pe 251,355 2,407 21,400 168,461 1,109 1,725,458 46,755 1,772,213 
Ee eee ae anon neers ee 269, 540 SORE Nocetcccencce 194,339 1,051 2,179,583 63,804 2,243,387 
1959 
Oetober... 23,793 44,016 268 | 1,725,458 46,755 1,772, 213 
November. 101,374 44,323 268 1,745, 558 84, 266 1, 829, 824 
December 46,977 41,921 29,050 | 1,793,379 31,828 1,825,206 
1960 
January 22,399 06 few acon 43,973 250 | 1,746,032 57,467 1,803,499 
February 124, 233 a 42,942 250 | 1,787,282 98,138 1,885,420 
March 93,034 ee 47,386 260 | 1,871,496 9, 664 1,931,160 
Ro niecp onde nencpecocectadessenuwasseuscenessessee 81,968 | SS 47,479 248 1,906,121 59,524 1,965,645 
RE Ree enema ere nen nn Cerone Sener 176,057 TP lencnncammana 46,248 248 1,989,492 106,702 2,096, 194 
| SS oer i 22,457 4,700 45,571 248 | 2,100,862 352 2,167,214 
EEE ENTS 29,952 set REESE: 46,772 266 | 2,090,461 59,772 2,150,234 
August eS 146,950 Sl RES 47,868 266 | 2,169,103 80,895 2,249,909 
ee eee ees Ae 61,473 —__s, SRE 49,390 266 | 2,194,914 7 , 254 2,262,168 
SN so rokerncacccscuprtacenccunscncecdscecasces coneseue 31,165 fs, ee SR a 50,310 254 | 2,179,583 63,804 2,243,387 





























1January 1937-June 1940, equals amounts appropriated (estimated net 
ae ag ef taxes after deduction of estimated administrative expenses); 

uly 1940-December 1950, equals taxes collected; beginning January 1951, 
equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections with suitable subse- 
quent adjustments). Beginning May 1951, includes deposits by States under 
voluntary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 includes amounts appropriated 
to meet costs of benefits payable to certain veterans’ survivors. Beginning 
1952 for the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund and January 1959 for 
the disability insurance trust fund, includes deductions for refund of esti- 
mated amount of employee-tax overpayment. 

2In addition to interest and profit on investment, includes annual inter- 
fund transfers of interest as follows: (1) Under the financial interchange, to 
the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund from the railroad retirement 
account, 1954-57; to the railroad retirement account from the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund, 1958 to date; and, beginning 1959, to the 
disability insurance trust fund from the railroad retirement account. (2) On 
reimbursed administrative expenses, to the old-age and survivors insurance 
_ fund from the disability insurance trust fund, 1958 to date (see footnote 
4). 
* The purpose of the financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, as amended, is to place the trust funds in the same position in 
which they would have been, had railroad employment always been covered 
under the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance system. Payments 
from the trust fund(s) to the railroad retirement account—beginning July 


1958—are indicated by negative figures, payments to the trust fund(s) from 
the account—beginning June 1959—by positive figures. Footnote 2 indicates 
the treatment of interest transfers. 

4 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 
1951, adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales 
of services. Beginning October 1953, includes expenses for central office build- 
ing construction. Since the January 1957 inception of the disability insurance 
trust fund, most administrative expenses are paid initially from the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund with subsequent reimbursement (plus 
interest, see footnote 2) from the disability insurance trust fund for the 
allocated cost of disability insurance operations. The Treasury Department, 
however, is regularly reimbursed from the appropriate trust fund for its 
expenses as incurred. 

5 Book value: Includes net unamortized premium and discount, accrued 
interest purchased, and repayments on account of accrued interest on bonds 
at the time of purchase. 

* Includes transactions of predecessor fund, the old-age reserve account, 
January 1937-December 1939. ; 

7 Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures 
of the U.S. Government. 

8 Includes $60,441, profit on investments sold. 


Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and unpublished Treasury repoits. 
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TABLE 4.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of selected months, 
December 1948-October 1960, by type of benefit, and monthly benefits awarded, October 1960 ! 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Nov. 23, 1960] 






































































































































| 
oa) Total | Wife’s or husband’s Child’s ¢ - 
| i Widow's 
Item Old-age Disa- | or wid- | Moth- | Par- 
: = bility | ower’ er’s ent’s 
Total | OASI? | DI2 | Total | OASI?| DI? | Total | OASI?2 | DI? — 
| 
Number 
In current-payment 
_ } status at end of— 
| December: 
1948 2,314,557) 2,314,557) kh ere 320,928} 320,928 581,265] 581,265) $ 142,223 11,903 
si -| 3,477,243) 3,477,243) _. 1,770,984). 508,350 699,703} 699,703) 169,438 14,579 
a 5,025, 549) 5,025, 549! 2,643,932). 737 ,859 938,751) 938, 228,984 21,460 
.| 6,886,480) 6, , 480! --|3, 775, 134). -|1,015,892)1, -}1,160,770)1,160, 770) _. 271, 536 25 ,057 
) ) 9,128,121) 9,128,121 15,112,430} ......... |1,433, 507) 1,340,995) 1,340,995 | 301,240 26,880 
4 November 1958 5.../12,430,234|12,162,177| 268,057/6,920,677| 237,719/2,031,091/2 12, 231) 1, 624, 135) 1,606,028 18,107|1,232,583) 353,964 30,065 
5 
1959 
5 
2 eR 13,576,095) 13, 143,808 432, 287/7, 476, 908 317,888) 2,194,307|2,150,548) 43,759)1,808, 125)/1,737,485 70,640)1,370,848} 374,041 33,978 
7 November-.._.....]13,644,293)13,195,554) 448,739)7, 503,120 327, 640/2, 202, 848/2, 156, 655 46, 193) 1,820,039)1, 745,133 74,906/1,381,495| 374,848 34,303 
December-.......... 13,703,918) 13,243,564) 460,354|7,525,628) 334,443/2,208,017|/2,160,103) 47,914)1,831,548/1,753, 551 77,997|1,393,587| 376,145) 34,550 
2 1960 | 
*] aa 13,780, 137|13,311,982| 468,155)7,566,323) 339,273/2,216,932 2,168,060 48 872) 1,840,090) 1,760,080 80,010/1,406,302 76,552) 34,665 
}13,850, 674)13,376,873) 473,801|7,603,838) 343,283/2,226,421/2,176,817| 49,604)1,847,281/1,766,367| 80,914/1,418,147| 376,942} 34,762 
-|13,961,809)13,465,340} 496,469/7,656,332) 357,134'2,241,077|2, 188,236 52,841)1,861,972/1,775,478) 86,494/1,432,060} 378,348] 34,886 
(9 14,057,718)13,549,261) 508,457|7,702,270) 363,878|2,253,653)2, 199,026 54, 627|1,877,229)1,787, 77 89,952)1,445,017| 380,602 35,069 
2 14, 148, 567/13, 635,468 513, 099)7, 752,618 365 ,558| 2,265, 762)/2, 210,630 55, 132)1,889,211)1,796,802 92,409/ 1,457,644) 382,462 35,312 
6 14/261,828| 13,740,278 521,550)7,812,999} 370,787|2,279,907/2, 223,531 56,376) 1,903.451|1,809.064 94,387/1,471,340} 387,858 35,486 
8 14,375, 965) 13,840,326 535, 639| 7,875,367 380,069) 2,294, 600/2,236, 210 58,390)1,912,691)1,815,511 97,180)1,484,927| 392,711 35,600 
3 -|14,464,302/13,919,009) 545,293/7,921,218]} 385,628/2,305,010/2,245,319 59, 691|1 , 923,378) 1,823, 404 99,974'1,497,786) 395,553 35,729 
5 14, 525,713) 13,970, 645 555,068}7,951,700) 390,884|2,314,197|2,253,110 61, 087|1,931,730)1,828,633) 103,097)1,508,357) 392,969 35,876 
35 14, 576,805] 14,010,762) 566,043)7,982,182| 398,065|2,320,478|2,258,161 62,317}1,929, 673}1,824,012} 105,661 1,518,804) 391,633 35,970 
il 
; | 
7 156,487 131,858 24,629) 66,900 15,373} 25,397 21,645 oy 26,129} 20,625 5,504 16,254 6,122 312 
Monthly amount 
87 Incurrent-payment 
status at end of— 
7 
21 
14 $45,872.5) $45,872.5)......... $26, 564.2)......... $4,307.3) $4,307.3)_........ $7,549.0) $7,549.0)......... $4,331.0) $2,958.6) $162.2 
126,856.5) 126,856.5}_........ i Sf ae 11,994.9) 11,994.9)......... 19,366.3) 19,366.3)_......_. 11,481.3} 5,800.8 534.9 
89 205,179.0) 205,179.0)......... > fs ee 19,178.4| 19,178.4)......... 28,141.3) 28,141.3)......... 18,482.2| 8,272.7 887.0 
13 339,342.0) 339,342.0/......... io 32,270.6] 32,270.6)......... 40,996.4) 40,996.4)/......__. 29,525.7| 12,088.9} 1,188.6 
87 482,592.9] 482,592.9]_........ 322, 536.8)......... 48,325.6) 48,325.6)......... 50,323.7) 50,323.7|......... 45,780.0) 14,262.2) 1,364.8 
697, 528.6) 677,103.7|$20,424.9/459, 201.1/$19,515.7/ 71,230.1) 70,814.8) $415.2) 64,130.2) 63,636.3| $494.0) 63,976.6] 17,886.5] 1,588.3 
“4 
06 835,317.0} 803,301.7) 32,015.3/543,120.9] 28,251.0) 23,623.2) 82,044.2) 1,579.1) 79,418.2) 77,233.0) 2,185.2) 77,543.1] 21,368.9] 1,991.6 
840,474.2| 807,355.8] 33,118.4/545, 561.8] 29,135.4) 83,998.8) 82,333.7) 1,665.2) 80,061.3) 77,743.4| 2,317.8] 78,248.5) 21,453.1! 2,015.2 
845, 144.3} 811,237.3| 33,907.0|547,749.1| 29,765.3) 84,254.2) 82,526.8) 1,727.3) 80,715.6) 78,301.2} 2,414.4) 79,047.4| 21,579.2) 2,033.6 
199 
~ 1960 
! 
345 January...........-. 851,890.9} 817,429.6) 34,461.3/552,068.6) 30,215.7| 84,759.5) 82,997.1) 1,762.4| 81,279.7| 78,796.5) 2,483.2) 79,884.8) 21,639.2) 2,043.5 
4 February.........- 858,066.7| 823,179.2| 34,887.5/556,006.3) 30,584.5] 85,251.1) 83,465.1] 1,786.0) 81,771.3) 79,254.4) 2,517.0] 80,682.6] 21,717.9| 2,053.0 
14 March ,981.5| 830,499.3] 36,482.2/561,081.5| 31,882.8] 85,944.7| 84,036.9) 1,907.8) 82,535.3) 79,843.7| 2,691.6) 81,611.0} 21,861.0| 2,065.2 
234 i 8| 837,032.8| 37,255.0/565,321.8] 32,498.9] 86,511.7) 84,544.8) 1,966.9) 83,345.3) 80,556.0) 2,789.3] 82,473.6] 22,054.6} 2,082.0 
00 6] 843,667.9] 37,492.7|569,820.3} 32,648.0) 87,059.0) 85,076.9} 1,982.1] 84,008.3) 81,145.7| 2,862.6) 83,312.3] 22,210.7] 2,102.0 
168 5] 851,791.2| 38,071.4|575, 294.5) 33,122.9] 87,700.6) 85,675.8) 2,024.8) 84,788.8) 81,865.1| 2,923.7) 84,229.2) 22,609.0) 2,117.4 
387 9} 860,049.1| 39,073.8/581, 150.4) 33,969.8) 88,384.5] 86,287.7) 2,096.8) 85,363.2| 82,356.0} 3,007.2) 85,130.7| 22,996.3] 2,128.0 
5| 866,476.7| 39,717.8)585,475.5| 34,483.8] 88,883.7| 86,741.8] 2,142.0] 85,994.4) 82,902.4) 3,092.0) 85,998.7| 23,219.2] 2,139.1 
se 2} 870,614.1] 40,349.1|588,252.2) 34,971.0| 89,294.2) 87,106.3) 2,187.8) 86,525.9| 83,335.6) 3,190.3) 86,719.1) 23,049.0] 2,151.8 
om 5| 873,929.7| 41,126.8|590,814.1| 35,626.1) 89,584.5) 87,356.3) 2,228.1) 86,478.8) 83,206.3|) 3,272.5) 87,391.9] 23,000.2} 2,160.9 
tes 
Awarded, October 
ber ee 10, 242.2 8,508.8} 1,733.4) 5,290.5) 1,417.7 999.0 859.5 139.5) 1,107.4 931.2 176.3} 1,007.0 398.3 22.2 
iles 
Id- 
108 1! For an explanation of the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin * Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64. 
age for April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. ‘ Includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 18 or over—dependent 
lus Benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance (OASI) parts of the children of disabled, deceased, or retired workers—whose disability began 
the dld-age, survivors, and disability insurance program are payable from the before age 18. 
nt, old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to old-age insurance (retired- 5 To effect the benefit increases provided by the 1958 amendments, certain 
its Worker) beneficiaries and their dependents and to survivors of deceased operations affecting statistical data on monthly benefits and lump sums 
workers. Benefits under the disability insurance (DI) part of the program awarded and monthly benefits in current-payment status were suspended 
1ed are payable from the disability insurance trust fund to disability insurance for December 1958; the figures on benefits in current-payment status at the 
nds (disabled-worker) beneficiaries ‘and their dependents. end of December 1958 are therefore not available. 
int, 
res 
ia 
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TaBLE 5.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and benefits, by 


State, October 1960! 



























































































Weeks of unemploy- 
Initial claims ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
continued claims 

Average 

Nonfarm All types of unemployment Total unemployment weekly 

State place- insured 
ments | is unemploy- 

7 verage ment? 

Total? | Women Total Women Weeks Besstte weekly Weeks Average 
com- aid ¢ number of com- weekly 
pensated Pp bene- pensated | payment 
| ficiaries 
5 517,377) 1,392,834 459,031 6,905, 167 2,454,919) 5,860,765 $180,800, 5081 1,395,420 5,331,516 $33.73) 1,678,418 
8, 530) 21,606 4,628 115,545 28, 680} 89,788) 2,090,309 21,378 85,660 23.70} 28,394 
651) 2,322 395 6,772 2,004 5 7| 174,924! 1,254 4,937 33.80 1,970 
7,130) 8,535 1,710 34,189 8,863 23 2 727 , 904 5,648 22,545 31.13 8,412 
7:487| 12,404 4,989 50,2 18,786 32,481) 718,704 7,734 29, 293 22.87 12,805 
40,814; 153,085 41,214 748,116 247,148 653,090} 26,401,206 155,498 617,618 41.11 181, 289 
8,896) 6,890 1,536 27,389 8,051 22,256 824,507 5,299 20,482 38.23 6,745 
8,329 23,621 10,451 132,883 59,733 118, 500 4,294,172 28,214 112,148 37.23 32,120 
513 2,898) 731 12,726 3,551 13,502 447,360 3,215 12,458) 34.31 3,046 
4,211] 3, 253| 905 17,346 6,178 13,968 365,573 3,326 13,667 26.32 4,139 
18,833} 26,899 8,270 147,837 60,605 116,834 3,126,375 27,818 110,201 27.29 34,622 
10,159) 21,390 9,053 122,133 59,075 96,670 2,331,412 23,017 85,388 25.75 30,168 
934 2,818 1,351 16,580 9,763 12,798 363,481 3,047 10,541 31.7% 4,267 
4,191 4,637 728 15,199 5,051 10,739 353, 183 2,557 10,104 33.36] 4,060 
18,652 60,934 20,650 333 , 664 118,869 291 , 567 9,763,496 69,421 273 , 837 34.23 80,792 
8,043 39,641 10,073 150, 286 44,691 117,898 3,598,910 28,071 108,276 31.73 37,870 
7,821 6,953 3,049 27,968 12,612 23,156 623,649) . 5,513 20,401 28.41 7,174 
8,260 6,754 1,840 32,945 12,760 29,970 988,275 7,136 27 , 888 33.72 8,242 
me 3,967 15,932 3,636 103 , 926 26,713 72,478 2,090,192 17,257 67,482 29.78 25,575 
Louisiana. -......---- | 6,929 18,710 2,791 103,491 19,646 87,929 2,581,408 20,935 80,120 30.55 25,080 
1,996 11,027 5,187 47,434 27,648 37 ,437 824,974 8,914 31,946 22.70 12,044 
ae 5,007 21,374 6,490 112,137 35,386 107 ,375 3,292,843 25,565 101,299) 31.33 27,515 
Massachusetts 14,297 54,365 27,424 270,212 132,986) 238,039 7,714,609 56,676 186, 992 36.27 64,822 
II oo siccsstapsieiinadaniinis 13,299 59,996 11,47 344,897 70,469 293,386} 10,549,662 69,854 283 , 370 36.57 80,576 
Minnesota...-.--.--- 14,303 3,372 67,426 22,213 55,939 1,612,188) 13,319 52,185 29.46 17,190 
Mississippi- 11,771 5,225) 52,188 19,051 36,489 853, 542 8,688 33,510 24.15 12,908 
Missouri. 35,788 16,368) 141,444 58,387 105,277 2,664,750 25,066 86,048 28.25 35,455 
Montana-.-.-.--.-- 4,148 1,147 15,200 6,454 13,699 371,388 3,262 13,699 26.92 3,829 
Nebraska....-.--... 2,459 1,226 9,422 5,786 8,487 235,934 2,021 7,973 28.72 2,413 
SS 3,302 834 12,016 832) 10,627 385, 525) 2,530 9,968 7 .02 3,164 
New Hampshire 4,666 2,27! 24,490 14,866 20, 455 516,743 4,870 16,441 27.86 5,647 
New Jersey 53, 898 26,160 296,448 159,258 277,818 8, 667 , 590) 66,147 235, 223 32.54 72,784 
New Mexico 4,907 666 21,073 3,999 18,522 540,855 4,410 17,321 29.88) 5,503 
|, 210,241 94,647 860,151 380,187 766,622} 25,930,113 182,529) 664,709 36.24 207,129 
North Carolina 29,482 15,071 126,977 68,455 110,882 2,330,236 26,400 100,357 2+. 80 30, 248 
1,135 195 3,455 1,303 2,299 60,695 547 1,809 27.20 1,082 
83,941 17,177 463,301 105,697 409,542) 17,105,547 97,510 390,053 42.52 114,731 
10,934 2,921 63,309 24,065 50,822 1,320,143 12,100 47,878 26.65 15,525 
21,989 3,677 60,651 16,081 42,169 1,464,292 10,040 39,098 35.51 16,155 
147,153 43,042 820,12 244,333 725,337| 22,496,710 172,699 649, 835 32.81 198, 639 
919 323 10,610 | a See ee ees) eee en eeeeree en Expo) 
10,407 5,484 44,11 21,399 38,196 1,103,714 9,094 34,030 30.44 10,808 
10,736 4,386 57,397 27,514 44,859 979,080 10,681 42,038 22.35 13,818 
681 267 2,866 1,751 2,244 60,071 534 , 007 27.83 699 
19,884 6,645 128,856 50,099 97,532 2,307,074 23, 222 90,618 24.24 31,427 
37,036 9,681 208, 256 67,529 162,215) 3,906,652 38,623 152,609) 24.55 48,445 
3,840 908 17,426 5,870 13,232 441,271 3,150 12,529 33.91 4,333 
2,833 1,302 a 6,116) eens 239,448 2,215 7,952 2 pine 2,799 
1 0 OEE, MOOT EERE R Tan) LEEMT See ak! Saeeee oe 
12,407 4,424 57,574 24, 607) 39,538) 948,899 9,414 36,301 24.87 13,457 
Washington_....-.---.-- 6,325 34,594 7,961 152,316 53,568 126,746] 4,048,488 30,178 121,156 32.31 38,392 
West Virginia......------ 2,190 13,202 1,687 99,420 13,816| 77,977| 1,847,083 18,566 73,768 24.26) 24,248 
Wis 10,351 18,788 3,100 98,708 24,480) 80,707 3,053,574 19,216 71,631} 38.64) 24,771 
1,984) 1,345 282 5,094 1,792) — 146,775) 1,043 4,117 38.94 1, 





1 Excludes data for the Federal employees’ unemployment compensation 


program, administered by the States as agents of the Federal Government; 
not comparable, therefore, with data previously published in the Bulletin 


for April 1955-June 1959. 


9 Exeludes transitional claims. 
* Total, part-total, and partial. 


26 


4 Not adjusted for voided benefit cheoks and transfers under interstate 


combined-wage plan. 


5 Includes 24 placements made in Guam, not shown separately. 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and 
affiliated State agencies. 
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TaBLE 6.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, October 1959-October 1960 ! 
7 [Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 


































































































































Aid to dependent Aid to Aid Aid 
children the oa. le to ‘ to the 
t perma- - |depend- perma- 
Year and Total 2 Old-age Aid to nently nel Total age ent a. nently C9 
month assistance Recipients the blind and (cases) ¢ assist- | chil- blind and 
Pasties — ance = — Phen: 
a recip- 
? Total * | Children abled fents) abled 
‘ Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
195 
— } October......|.......-..-- 2,401,104 | 771,432 |2,918,520 |2,244,305 | 109,142 346,832 ~0.1| 6) —0.1} +0.7| +2.6 
18 November...]............ 2,397,937 | 773,091 |2,926,331 |2,251,394 | 109,094 348, 206 —.1| +0.3 (8) +.4| 42.5 
ae December..-|_........... 12,393,990 | 779,150 |2,953,234 |2,273,160 | 109,062 350,333 - ‘ +.9 (6) +.6| 3.3 
mt 1960 4 
70 | _ <2 
9 2 
~  ) Coan Seen 2,387,398 | 781,354 |2,964,725 |2,281,892 | 108,881 352,038 —.3| +.4 —.2| +.5] 43.4 
289 February-...|...... -| 2,378,154 | 785,212 |2,980,954 |2,294,899 | 108,643 353,425 —.4| +.5| —.2] +.4] 42.4 
745 March....... -| 2,372,645 | 792,773 |3,012,690 |2,319,749 | 108,223 356,121 —.2| +1.1 —4]/ 4.8) 43.1 
1 April -| 2,365,399 | 796,340 |3,027,918 |2,332,109 | 107,785 358, 286 —5| +.5) -—.4]. +.6] 5.9 
046 May 2,361,324 | 796,782 |3,031,185 |2,335,339 | 107,812 360, 547 —.2| +.1 (8) +.6| 6.3 
139 June. 2'358,600 | 794,435 |3,023,410 |2'330,202 | 107,979 362,832 -.1 —.3}) +.2) +.6| 4.6 
62 es ee 2,354,992 | 789,323 |3,006,318 |2,317,750 | 107,879 364, 583 —.2) —.6) -—.1) +.5| 3.7 
16g { August......).... 2,352,915 | 783,838 |2,981,856 |2,298,620 | 107,864 366 ,329 —.1 —.8 (6) +.5| +1.9 
|} September-.-|___. = 351,009 | 786,066 |2,996,152 2,311,064 | 107,742 368,000 —1) +.5) -.1) +.5 +.2 
267 Se ERE 2:349,925 | 789,827 |3,012,892 |2:324,795 | 107,675 370,864 (8) +.6{ —.1| +.8] 41.1 
060 
792 ‘ 
4 a oso] Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
174 1 : 
2 5 | l 
c October.-..-. $307,947, 000|$157, 581,948 $83,768,710 $7,535,895| $22,237, 528] $28,587,000} +1.1 +1.1| +0.4 0.1) +1.3) +4.6 
"080 November---| 308,626,000) 157,126,976 84,187,394 7,547,728 65,642| 28,725, +.2 —.3} +.5, +.2) +.1 +.5 
"044 December-.-| 309,918,000) 157,667,820 85,688,459 7,775,486 22 644, 994) 27,764,000) +.4) +.3) +1.8| +3.0) +1.7) —3.3 
2 1960 
576 January -.... 312,155,000] 159,082,935 86,096,235 7,869,131} 22,680,221] 28,196,000) +.7) +.9) +.5) +1.2) +.2) +1.6 
"190 February-.--| 314,328,000] 159,281,445 86,623,543 7,807,304] 22,826,994] 29:135,000 +.7)  +.1 +.6 —.8| +.6) +3.3 
” 908 Mareh......- 319,360,000] 160,458,176 88,143,701 7,829,715] 23,265,605] 30,566,000] +1.6] +.7| +1.8} +.3| +1.9] +4.9 
"455 as 318,017,000] 161,104,968 88,484,163 7,806,046] 23,482,701] 28,326,000 —.4 +.4 +.4 —.3} +.9) —7.3 
” 39 May. -| 315,113,000] 160,536,798 88,319, 223 7,813,157} 23,591,593] 25,823,000 —.9 —.4 —.2) +.1 +.5| 8.8 
"413 June... 312,889,000} 160,149,370 87,980,819 7,862,375] 23,850,779] 24,738,000 —.7 —.2 —.4| +.6] +1.1) 4.2 
164 ; See 311,940,000] 160,670,845 87,733,325 7,852,263} 24,138,836] 23,556,000 —.3}  +.2 —.3)  —.1 +.9} —4.8 
647 August...... 314,470,000] 161,754,946 87,596,390 7,879,530} 24,265,014] 24,604,000) +.8| +.7 —.2}  +.3) +.5) +4.5 
784 September-..| 316,566,000] 161,623,255 88 , 808, 643 7,914,327] 24,544,421] 24,776,000) +.7 —.1) 41.4 +.44 41.2) +.7 
5 503 October-.-..- 318,608,000} 163,201,017 89,433,907 7,858,386] 24,736,387) 25,033,000) +.6| +1.0} +.7 —.7) +.8}) +1.0 
7,129 
248 1For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
1,082 jectito revision. ; determining the amount of assistance. 
4,731 ? Total exceeds sumfof columns because of inclusion of vendor payments 4 Excludes Idaho; data not available. 
5,525 for medical care fromggeneral assistance funds and from special medical 5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
6,155 funds; data for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. _ 6 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
8,639 ‘Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
0,808 
a 
1,427 RECENT PUBLICATIONS OLSHANSKY, Simon; Gros, SaMvUEL; and EKDARL, 
8, 445 MrriaM. “Survey of Employment Experiences of Pa- 
= (Continued from page 21) tients Discharged from Three State Mental Hospitals 
af . : = =o» 7” . r 
Ree . of the Aging.” Geriatrics, Vol. 15, Oct. 1960, pp. 673-680. During Period 1951-1953. Mental Hygiene, Vol. 44, Oct. 
13,457 $1 1960, pp. 510-521. $1.50. 
38, 392 . 
24,248 iy ‘ ee 
Ti GotoMANN, Franz. “Personal Health Services in Homes REED, Louis 8. “Medical Care and Rehabilitation Under 
“. - ry, "¢ Pa o $ ” 
: for the Aged.” American Journal of Public Health, Vol. the New York Workmen’s Compensation Program. 
wen 50, Sept. 1960, pp. 1274-1287. $1.25. — Journal of Public Health, Vol. 50, Sept. 1960, 
The organization of personal health services in 70 pp. 1264-1273. $1.25. 
Jewish homes for the aged. Describes and appraises the program and makes sug- 
, and gestions for improvement. 
Harris, RAYMOND. “Medical Roles in Institutions for 
the Aged.” Geriatrics, Vol. 15, Nov. 1960, pp. 758-766. $1. REYNOLDS, FRANK W. “Geriatric Public Health Prac- 
Discusses patient care and services, medical education tice.” Geriatrics, Vol. 15, Oct. 1960, pp. 693-695. $1. 
and teaching, community leadership, and research. Outlines some components of a geriatric program and 
. discusses activities appropriate for a health agency. 
HmscH, Monroe H., and WIcK, RaAtpH BE., editors. 
Vision of the Aging Patient: An Optometric Symposium. Soon, JERRY A.; SHEPS, CECIL G.; and LEE, Sipney S. 
Philadelphia: Chilton Co., 1960. 328 pp. $7.50. “Delineating Patterns of Medical Care.” American 
Reviews the general physiological and psychological Journal of Public Health, Vol. 50, Aug. 1960, pp. 1105- 
changes that accompany normal aging, considers the 1113. $1.25. 
Psychological aspects of aging—changes in intelligence, 
learning, emotional responses—and discusses clinical U. S. Coneress. SENATE. COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND 
techniques used in caring for the aging patient’s vision. PUBLIC WELFARE. SUBCOMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS OF THE 
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TaBLE 7.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, October 1960! 































































































































































































| Old Aid to Aidt eben 
d-age o permanently ener 
State | assistance — the blind | and totally | assistance 
| disabled 
| ee | $26,791,716 | $4,891,782 $637,780 $4,237,102 2 $8,345,000 
Girvan a 2 Ss | 168,647 | 865 | 5 7g eee 
OS eee ee Been eee | peotuecenices lowe ieesanoasee (3) 431,301 
EET | 360,215 | 22,460 9,779 56,495 29,056 
Oo eee eee snaiets 3,429, 233 1,030,485 129,738 166,185 70,511 
oO See paael 839,943 | 24,751 2,337 11,827 93,726 
AL NS Se ee eee eee A ee nee | 254,976 | 135,187 3,059 74,406 (8) 
eee (eee eae Ss nitiisunemeliciomsipeel EES 
District of Columbia Be a 29,474 | 2,149 245 10,711 
| Sea 409,328 | 29, 283 9,788 64,906 
ER ES RS ATS RES 6,880 | 26,418 3 8,140 
SEEN a a ee eee pS a Sener nee ee 518 Sf Sa eee 
ee 2,462,544 582,078 65,582 434,141 4806, 400 
eae 575,313 179,27 30,091 (8) 4 288 862 
See 265, 283 92,751 10,868 140 4224585 
SEED 338,581 82,525 5,578 59, 584 65, 804 
Teisiens......n..cs.cccos = 258 , 204 17,900 4,797 55,385 8,070 
Maine. _ 151,463 28, 325 2,640 21,480 | 61,000 
SS are 55,376 71,962 1,122 Sf ne aa 
Massachusetts pan 3,413, 109 192,808 30,822 616,895 132,542 
Michigan e 777,985 107,593 16,609 108,722 262,960 
NN i BS ‘ 1,707,049 204,460 36,746 12,312 286 , 804 
SS ea ae ae 51,994 eS il eee 8,7 3,140 
Montana - ae a 1,662 86 25 4 224,426 
ae eianaiaeicaanmiie eae caiman 361,555 25,038 42,153 424,807 
NR 90 ee aN Eg ee 15,402 1,09: ) 4 134, 253 
New Hampshire ae 83,449 3,584 13,664 (5) 
New Jersey. maa 663,114 379 134,630 220,480 
New Merico......... ies 117,070 93, 243 1,194 25,182 16,661 
New York _..... 2,588,005 1,039,413 99,103 1,125,554 194, 902 
North Carolina.............. eriaes 109,978 52,761 7,161 59,050 4 252,820 
242,898 32,867 959 47,471 421, 688 
974,852 1,800 27,040 133,925 41,571,866 
1,596,690 6,468 33,192 173,106 (5) 
somata 552,653 56,489 5,443 122,619 78,269 
sii cl ies ga ee 3) cael em as oc ea 109,000 
101,130 87,696 1,386 43,725 454,300 
75,835 20,767 3,181 25,243 13,150 
ried Od hiesiies saith oak asia aap iomnisinds tnabeiailicaniaas hapa tas bine ocaiipametane 4117,309 
Tennessee _...... 70,833 32,622 3,285 ee 
92,568 50, 168 201 11,835 758 
DOLD Rinactauceusane 1,159 Pf | eee» 
272 128 4 106 177 
148,412 15,630 6,297 51,123 414, 487 
mee: 1,581,653 218,369 18,388 225, 857 129, 420 
93,970 97,737 2,595 28,905 49,537 
1,585,984 201,072 34,535 224,255 118,591 
30,644 5,5 350 5,409 36,91 
| 




















1 For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent pay- 
ments made without Federal participation. For State programs not shown, 
no — payments were made during the month or such payments were not 
reported. 

2 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor iw Fee oy for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and 


reporting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 

3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

‘Includes payments made in behalf of recipients of the special types of 
public assistance. 

5 Data not available, 

6 Represents data for September. 





AGED AND AGInG. Comparison of Current Health Insur- 
ance Proposals for Older Persons. (Committee Print, 
86th Cong., 2d sess.) Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1960. 4 pp. 
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Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1960. 287 pp. 
$1.50. 


A compilation of currently available material. 
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TaBLE 8.—Average payment per recipient for all assistance, for money payments, and for vendor payments for medical care, by 
program and State, October 1960! 



























































































































































Aid to dependent | Aid to the permanently 
Old-age assistance children (per recipient) | Aid to the blind and totally disabled 
| } | } | 
Vendor } | Vendor Vendor | | Vendor 
State Money pay- | Money pay- Money | pay- | Money pay- 
All pay- ments All pay- ments All pay- | ments | All pay- | ments 
assist- ments for assist- ments | for | assist- | ments | for assist- | ments for 
ance to recip- med- ance /torecip-| med- ance | torecip-| med- ance | torecip-| med- 
ients ical | fents | ical | ients | ical | | tents | ical 
care | care | care | care 
} | | | 
All States. 5 | $58.05 $11.40 | $29.68 | $28.06 | $1.62 | } $55.27 | $11.42 
Fe eRe ee eee 51.14 1.70 9.85 9.84 | 01 | | 7 36.63 | .08 
Alaska Seer 32.40 4. Dee | 5 | (3) | (3) 
Arizona ee 29.42 , | (3) | 3) 
45.89 6.43 16.27 15.36 91 | 31.97 7.7. 
80.53 13.49 46.49 42.72 3.77 | 78.41 | 16.17 
83.39 16.53 34.46 33.61 -85 | 67.41 | 2.10 
91.57 17.89 46.34 41.17 5.17 | 91.41 | 33.90 
SS | eee 20.35 , i | | ee | ae. 
54.31 9.10 33.89 33.79 .10 | 70.08 | 3.69 
50.28 5.89 16.78 16.44 35 | | 56.05 | 6.83 
rt | See 23.73 WIS tee | : | Deen 
OE Bos cea 19.96} 10:6 |... | (4) 6, en eemere mes | 99.87 | ee 
67.92 4.7 34.39 2.87 81.79 | 78.09 | 3.70 80.29 72.24 | 8.05 
60.04 10.07 2D) Ge L......... 73.21 69.88 | .32 73.64 68.80 | 4.84 
Illinois. 78.10 43.96 34.14 39.48 3.83 2.88 60.79 | 22.09 83.20 60.07 | 23.13 
Indiana. 65.48 44.26 21.22 28.79 4.25 75.57 59.29 | 16.28 (3) (3) | (3) 
81.89 74.07 7.83 38.07 2.66 98.13 90.61 | 7.52 81.13 80.84 | .30 
80.42 68.38 12.04 36.33 3.50 83.75 74.29 | 9.45 85.09 70.86 14.23 
50.31 | fae ye 3 51.93 0 EEE 53.57 oh eas 
71.06 69.00 2.06 23.23 22 80.71 78.99 1.73 55.58 52.24 | 3.34 
66.36 53.36 13.00 27.43 1.41 64.02 58.02 | 6.00 68.60 | 58.60 | 10.00 
2.86 57.12 5.74 29.56 2.02 65.06 62.63 2.43 65.14 | 64.30 | -85 
| 
103.12 59.21 43.91 47.27 43.33 3.94 123.34 109.01 64.45 59.40 
78.82 65.91 12.91 36.71 35.59 1.13 82.04 72.71 | 79.15 21.95 
89.13 52.27 36.86 45.66 39.77 5.89 102.76 67.96 | 56.24 5.03 
34.60 Pf ee 9.38 {= 38.51 B.51 | ee 
60.19 59.74 45 23.05 22.83 21 65.00 55. 61.99 -57 
63.80 63.56 25 32.72 a 72.15 .8¢ | 72.79 -02 
74.26 49.77 24.49 30.70 29.76 -93 90.22 59.23 | 51.43 21.78 
74.81 68.88 5.93 26.66 , | ere 99.62 5 | (3) 3) 
82.90 65.58 17.32 41.41 7.23 4.17 85.49 .87 | 64.74 32.00 
New Jersey......... 90.38 55.37 35.01 46.62 2 1 eae 86.02 -62 | 75.56 18.58 
New Mexico 70.29 59.62 10.67 33.05 29.95 3.10 61.90 3. | 59.20 9.99 
be aE een 109.87 78.00 31.87 43.90 40.04 3.86 112.62 86.73 74.50 30.84 
North Carolina... 44.13 41.85 2. 19.85 19.32 51 55.01 53.61 47.26 3.09 
) North Dakota 89.30 55.54 33.75 39.86 35.12 4. 70.13 60.54 59.35 40.89 
Ohio. 75.98 65.06 10.93 30.29 - 0: 73.41 65.73 61.29 10.47 
ee 84.99 67.04 17.94 31.83 103.67 85.65 77.40 17.91 
Oregon 84.94 51.71 33.23 40.29 89.29 68.98 | 66.17 24.81 
Pennsylvania 64.46 OX 5 eee 30.16 71.20 71.20 | Pd 
3 SSSR 8.25 | ) eee 3.85 8.20 8.20 | } Sy 1 | 
Rhode Island... 80.90 65.90 15.00 38.44 81.11 70.11 70.72 15.00 
South Carolina... 40.48 38.10 2.38 14.59 44.96 43.09 | 41.66 3.23 
| See 62.76 | ne 30.85 59.48 59.48 | "see 
Tennessee 41.27 1.30 18.84 18.44 -40 47.58 46.38 | 1.20 46.03 44.53 | 1.50 
Texas 3 § Sere 17.59 LZ) eee 58.49 | 54.40 fs 
| Res 67.22 11.98 38.47 34.48 3.99 73.55 72.55 } 1.00 77.78 72.86 | 4.92 
Vermont...... 50.64 13.52 30.85 , a | eee 65.61 57.03 | 8.59 64.15 56.04 8.11 
Virgin Islands 26.36 .50 15.21 15.07 14 (4) | & 29.88 28.88 1.00 
; See eress 38.65 10.18 22.69 22.28 -41 55.76 50.69 | 5.07 55.19 47.40 | 7.79 
Washington 57.54 32.75 47.50 42.18 5.33 98.38 72.98 | 25.40 99.31 67.11 | 32.20 
West Virginia 34.15 4.93 24.41 23.16 1.25 41.27 38.71 2.56 41.69 37.76 3.93 
{sconsin 38.71 45.76 45.45 39.70 5.75 85.66 49.80 | 35.86 104.54 42.18 62.36 
Wyoming 65.61 9.53 38.42 36.27 2.15 73.79 68.05 5.74 | 77.07 66.94 10.13 




















1 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 
medical care, or both. Money payments may also include small amounts for 
assistance in kind and vendor payments for other than medical care. Figures 
in italics, represent payments made without Federal participation. Aver- 
ages for general assistance not computed because of difference among States 
in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medical 
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bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. 
2 Less than 1 cent. 


5 Represents data for September. 


3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
* Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients. 





TABLE 9.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, October 1960} 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 


TaBLE 10.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, October 1960! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical eare and cases receiving only 







































































such payments] such payments] 
yme y 
goog Percentage change from— le Percentage change from— 
Num- Num- 

State ber of September 1960} October 1959 State ber of September 1960} October 1959 
recip- m— _ recip- n— 2— 
ients Total Aver- ients Total Aver- 

amount age . amount age 
3 Amount _— Amount —_ Amount —_ Amount 
Total ?_ 2,349,925 |$163, 201 ,017 $69.45 (3) +1.0) —2.1 +3.5 Total ?_ 107,675) $7,858,386 72.98} —0.1 —0.7) —1.3 +4.3 
99,211 5,242,604 52.84 (3) —.1 —.6 +9.5 | 1,596 64,216 40.24 —.6 —.3} —3.3 +3.4 
1,412 490,938} 64.40) —0.7 —.6| —3.3 —1.7 Alaska... 103 7,493 72.75} —1.9 —1.3 (3) (3) 
13,995 860,015 61.45 +.1 +.2 +.3 —.7 yea 841 61,301 72.89 —.7 —.3} +1.2 +2.4 
56,011 2,930,500 52.32 +.1 —.5 +.1 +8.3 Ark...... 2,013 113,757 56.51 —.3 —2.8) —.9 +4.6 
254,259] 23,904,799 94.02 (5) +4.3) —1.8 +7.6 Calif 2... 13,600 1,470,270) 108.11 (4) +.5) —2.8 +1.3 
50,816 5,077,523 99.92 (5) —.6) —1.5 +1.3 Colo....- 293 24,667 84.19 —.7 +2.7| —1.3 +6.4 
14,253 1,560,148] 109.46 —.7 —.6) —1.8 —6.6 Conn... 301 29,766 98.89 1.0 —5.0) +2.0 —7.4 
1,270 64,139 50.50 +.2 +.2} —8.3 —5.9 a 252 17,581 69.77 0 —1.4, —1.2 —3.4 
3,239 205,381 63.41) +4.3 +1.9) +2.0 +.9 i: ae 220 15,244 69.29 —.5 +1.2} —4.3 —4.4 
69,486} 3,903,084 56.17 (3) —.1 —.8 +4.0 ee 2,533 155, 236 61.29 —.2 +.9 —.4 +4.2 
96,451) 4,557,804 47.26 —.l —.1] —1.5 —1.5 ae 3,604 189,446 2.57 +.4 +.4, +1.2 +1.6 
Guam... 81 2,259} 27.89) (8) (8) (6) (6) Guam... 5 101; — (8) (3) (3) (3) (3) 
Hawaii... 1,469) 106,650 72.60} +2.8 +17.7 —.5 +17.3 Hawaii. . 81 6,625 81.79 (3) (3) (3) (3) 
Idaho.... 7,216| 505,918 70.11 +.1 +.8) —3.3 +3.8 Idaho... 156 11,420) 73.21) —1.9 —1. —9.3 —41 
1 5,633,497 78.10 —.5 —.44 —5.8 +5.9 | ee 2,969 246,078 82.88 —.2 (5) —3.7 +1.25 
1,775, 227 65.48 —.3 +.6) —5.6 +2.8 |. ae 1,848 139,656 75.57 —.2 +2.9} —1.1 +4.3 
2,774,761 81.89 —.2 —.4, —4.1 +7.9 Iowa..... 1,446 141,889} 98.13 +.5 +.3 —.1 +12.6 
2,261,526 80.42 —.2 (3) —3.7 —1.0 Kans.... 5 49,410 83.75 —.8 —.7| —1.5 +2.4 
2,824,263 50.31 (5) (3) —1.7 +10.0 : as 2,419 125,609 51.93 —.3 —.4| —20.1 —5.0 
8,927,636 71.06 +.1 (3) +.7 +8.1 eR 2,780 224,383 80.71 +.5 —1.3) +5.3 +12.1 
773,201 66.36 —.2 —.2) —2.4 +1.4 Maine.... 440 28,169 64.02 —.5 —.5| —2.0 —8.4 
606, 557 62.86 —.1 +.6 +.1 +4.9 a 462 30,056 65.06 —.4 —.2| +1.8 +2.7 
8,015,658} 103.12 —.6 —4.1; —4.4 —1.2 2,151 265,305) 123.34 —.5 —8.2) —.4 +4.4 
4,749,883 78.82 —.4 +2.5) —5.2 +1.3 1,782) 146,187 82.04 +.2 +1.6 +.3 +6.5 
46,310 4,127,786 89.13 (5) —.3| —2.9 +2.4 1,056 108,513} 102.76 +.7 +3.8} —3.6 +.3 
80,305) 2,778,206 34.60 +.1 +.1 —.4 +15.6 6,292 242,290 38.51 —.4 —.9 +.1 +.2 
, 6,918,504 60.19) —.1] ©) —2.9 —.9 5,072 329,680} 65.00} +.1 +.1) —2.4 -24 
Mont..-- 430, 358 63.80 0 —.3} —5.6 —5.4 337 24,314 72.15 0 —2.2) —9.9 —8.5 
Nebr..-.-. 1,096, 386 74.26 (5) +3.2) —4.6 +2.2 808 72,897 90.22} —1.0 +2.1) —11.3 —3.4 
Nev....- 194,434 74.81 +.1 —.1l] —1.6 +5.7 184 18,330) 99.62) —2.1 —1.2) +3.4 +6.8 
| “ 399,334 82.90 —.2 +4.5} —4.2 +2.5 245 20,946 85.49 —.4 +3.8) +1.2 +5.3 
> ae 18,941 1,711,911 90.38 (3) +.3 —.3 +2.0 961 82,661 86.02} +1.1 +1.0) +3.3 +4.5 
N. Mex... 10,972 771,199 70.29 +.1 +3.2) +3.7 +12.7 358 22,161 61.90} —2.7 —3.4| —6.8 —9.5 
i 81,202 8,921,370] 109.87 +.2 +2.0) —3.6 +2.5 3,828 431,121) 112.62 —.3 —.1! —3.5 +.4 
A 2,128,764] 44.13 (6) +.3}) —3.3 +1.2 5,100 280,556) 55.01 —.1 —.1 —.1 +3.9 
642,586 89.30 —.2 —1.2} —1.6 +3.3 100 7,013 70.13 (3) (8) (3) (3) 
6,779,647 75.98 (5) +.3 (3) +11.0 3,521 258, 463 73.41 —.2 —2.3) —3.1 +9.3 
7,562,327 84.99 —.2 +7.2) —2.3 —.4 1,842 190,962} 103.67 —.1 +5.8) —1.9) +216 
1,412,659) 84.94 —.7 +5.1) —4.4 +4..0 268 23,930) 89.29) +3.5 +65.1 +.8) +11.9 
3,239,817 64.46) +.3 —5.6 —.8 —6.2 17,824 1,269, 067 71.20 -.1 —3.9]} +1.3) +412.7 
319,913 8.25 —.3 —.3} —2.8 —2.2 1,878 15,400) 8.20) —.7 —.9 +.8 +.9 
545,418 80.90 —.1 +.1) —1.7 +3.6 126 10,220) 81.11 +.8 +5.1) +5.9) +14.6 
1,290, 964 40.48 —.2 —1.3)} —4.6 —1.2 1,706 76,700} 44.96) +.1 —2.7 0 +41 
545,276] 62.76 —.5 —.1l) —5.2 —.9 172 10,230} 59.48 0 +.8) +4.9 +17 
2,319,341 42.57 +.1 +1.8) —3.5 —.9 2,737 130,232} 47.58 —.6 —.6| —4.2 —1.9 
11,742,696 52.88 +.1 +.1 —.3 —.6 6,419 375,445 58.49} +.7 +.6) +1.4 +2.1 
611,943 79.20 —.5 +9.1) —4.6 +12.7 201 14,783) 73.55 —.5 +1.1 +.5 +7.4 
354,805 64.16 +.1 —1.2} —4.4 +6.7 135 8,858 65.61) —1.5 —.7 0 +7.8 
Pe ee Se ee ae Ne erence me 18 a) oe Se ERE ge) EE 
711,583 48.83 +.1 +4.9) —3.1 +12.4 , ae 1,242 69,260) 55.76 +.3 +.7 1.4 +7.2 
4,360,781} 90.29] (5) +2.8} —4.9]  +41.0 Wash.... 724 71,225, 98.38} —.1 +4.1) —1.1 +.3 
745,234) 39.07 —.6 —.6) —4.9 +10.8 W. Vines 1,012 41,766 41.27 —.5 —.7| —2.3 +7.8 
2,927,492} 84.48 —.3 +.2) —4.8 +3.1 _ ——s 963 82,493 85.66 +.6 +.6) —3.7 +2.5 
2 1,699) 75.13 —.4 +5.3) —5.9 +1.3 WoGennse 61 4,501 73.79 (3) (8) (3) (3) 























1¥For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Includes 3,713 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $337,296 
to these recipients. Such payments were made without Federal participation. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4In addition, supplemental payments of $10,294 from general assistance 
funds were made to 35 recipients. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Percentage change not computed on base of fewer than 100 recipients. 

7 Represents data for September. 
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1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $40,797 to 335 recipi- 
ents; Missouri, $50,602 to 758 recipients; and Pennsylvania, $761,171 to 11,389 
recipients. 

* Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients; 
percentage change, on fewer than 100 recipients. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Represents data for September. 
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TABLE 11.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, October 1960 ! 
(Includes vendor payments for medieal care and eases receiving only such payments] 
























































Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
Average per— September 1960 in— | October 1959 in— 
Total 
Total® | Children | gmount Number Number 
Family Recipient of Amount of 
recipients | recipients 
} 
Total 3,012,892 | 2,324,795 |$89, 433,907 $113.23 $29.68 | +0.6 +0.7 +3.2 | 
inc cnnttitattintinnnanian 84,191 65, 943 829, 362 39,63 9.85 —.2 +.5 —2.6 | 
Alaska. 3,896 2,910 126, 237 108.92 32.40 —1.6 —1.5 +3.2 
PE antincdcnsnenbucneumnns, 30,379 23,470 893 , 642 117.88 29.42 0 —2.5 +12.0 
Arkansas. ... 24,547 19, 256 399, 438 61.24 16.27 —2.9 —2.9 —2.6 
California.... 273, 143 214,381 | 12,698,535 166.02 46.49 +.8 2.5 +9.3 
Colorado 29,006 22,815 999, 584 134.32 34.46 +.9 2.0 +7.7 
Connecticut. 26, 132 19,602 1,211,054 159.31 46.34 +1.5 —.7 +9.2 
Delawari 6,378 4,936 129,763 78.60 20.35 +1.8 +1.3 +4.0 
District 21,862 17,314 740,965 151.71 33.89 +1.6 2.4 +25.4 
Florida. 84,636 66,825 1,420,435 60.88 16.78 —1.2 —1.4 —15.8 
Georgia..---... 55,964 43,312 1,328,141 87.65 23.73 +1.5 +1.5 +.7 
EPR Pe nee 670 561 8,876 76.52 13.25 +4.9 +2.8 +48.2 +69. 
Hawaii... 9,213 7,305 316,817 132.17 34.39 —.l +1.0 —3.3 —2. 
Idaho... - 8,205 6,074 333, 011 152.13 40.59 +.2 +.3 +18.0 +18 
Illinois... 152,057 118,116 6,003,387 166.37 39.48 +.2 +.2 +4.7 +6 
Indiana... 42,201 31,998 | 1,214,945 106.56 28.79 —.1 +.9 +2.0 +6 
Towa..... 34,879 26,348 1,327,956 140.79 38.07 +1.0 +1.8 +8.8 +15 
a 23,560 18,573 856,027 139.65 36.33 —.4 —.7 +6.5 +7 
Kentucky-. 73, 263 55,077 | 1,755,097 86.02 23.96 +.4 +.2 +.2 +19 
Louisiana... 81,995 63,408 1,904, 543 93.47 23.23 +7.8 +4.3 —16.7 —l1 
Maine...... 20,077 14,862 550,647 7.20 27.43 —.2 —.1 +1.2 +1 
| | eee 35,694 28,114 1,055,114 124.42 29.56 +.2 +.2 —3.2 o 
Massachusetts 48,912 36, 853 2,311,959 160.23 47.27 +.4 —.6 +3.2 +8. 
ichi 95,547 70,363 3,507,656 131.59 36.71 +.1 +.6 +1.9 —2. 
34,729 27,084 1,585,644 157.42 45.66 -.1 +2.2 +5.1 +10. 
77,336 60,716 725,729 36.41 9.38 —.3 —.3 +4.2 —8. 
99, 286 75,353 2,288,119 87.87 23.05 —.7 —.2 +1.7 —2. 
6,871 5,428 224,816 122.65 32.72 —1.3 —2.8 +.9 -. 
10,947 8,417 336 , 026 117.33 30.70 +1.0 +3.2 +4.0 +6. 
di: 4,010 3,151 106,912 91.77 26.66 —.4 +.6 +16.2 +15.5 
New Hampshire 3,961 3,009 164,008 161.11 41.41 +.9 +2.0 2 +.8 
New Jersey 55,077 41,793 2,567,921 163.47 46.62 +1.6 +1.8 +37.2 +40.5 
New Mexico 062 23,162 993,540 129.18 33.05 —2.1 +1.6 +9.6 +20.1 
eee 269, 505 204,453 | 11,830,564 175.40 43.90 +.8 +.6 +5.2 +7.4 
North Carolina 103 , 453 79,896 2,051,382 78.42 19.83 +1.7 +2.0 2.9 +3.8 
North Dakota 6,941 5,417 276, 666 148.67 39.86 +.6 +.7 +7.2 +9.2 
bio. .... 107,940 82,525 3,269,795 120.94 30.29 +.8 +1.2 +12.4 +17.1 
Oklahoma 64,479 49,028 2,052,141 113.46 31.83 +.1 +.6 +6.6 +7.1 
tac acini iathantabed 21,613 16,524 870,775 145.61 40.29 +4.3 +6.0 +10.7 +15.2 
Pennsy!vania 194,459 148,110 5,864,062 119.05 30.16 +1.0 —4.0 +3.4 —2.3 
Puerto Rico-....... Rabies 219,660 176,314 845,058 14.80 3.85 +.5 +.4 +8.5 +4.5 
Rhode Island 16,705 12,630 642,167 141.10 38.44 +1.6 +1.8 +5.4 +12.6 
South Carolina 36, 253 28,645 528,759 57.73 14.59 (3) —2.0 —3.1 —1.9 
South Dakota. 10,856 8,168 334,861 106.75 30.85 —1.3 —2.5 2.7 +9.9 
ae ey een See 80,754 61,158 1,521,694 69.97 18.84 —.6 —.4 +.1 +5.7 
SS 78,757 60,182 1,385,332 73.24 17.59 —.8 —.3 —14.8 —11.9 
| Seren 12,568 9,402 483 ,482 139.29 38.47 —1.7 —1.4 2.7 +15.3 
. | Se Rere 4,349 3,254 134,167 108.90 30.85 —1.5 —1.1 —1.4 +.1 
Virgin Islands¢ 738 13,449 52.33 CS a eee See ee 
. SR 38, 261 30,089 868 , 267 91.47 2.69 (8) +2.9 +5.3 +15.9 
Washington 40,994 31,973 1,947,412 164.05 47.50 +1.7 +3.6 +11.7 +15.2 
West Virginia 78,235 61,078 1,909, 962 95.18 24.41 —.4 —.5 —.1 +7.5 
msin 34,961 26,709 1,588,917 167.75 45.45 +1.2 +3.6 +6.6 +6.7 
ss SS 2,579 1,973 99,089 138.97 38.42 +1.3 +6.0 —3.8 +1.9 



































' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 


ject to revision. 


‘Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
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determining the amount of assistance. 
3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
4 Represents data for September. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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TaBLE 12.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: — 


Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, October 1960! 
[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 


TABLE 13.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, 
by State, October 1960! 


{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 





































































































such payments] such payments] 
—— Percentage-change from— P poe i Percentage change from— 
Num- Num- 
ber of September 1960} October 1959 September 1960! October 1959 
State recip- ren ae State ber of ete he 
ients Total Aver- ae Total Aver- 
amount age i ’ amount age ss 
— Amount —_ Amount — Amount _ Amount 
Total... 370,864 $24,730,387| $66.70} +0.8 +0.8) +6.9 +10.9 Total 2. 364,000) $25,033,000; $68.70) +1.1 +1.0) —9.5 —12.4 
Ata...-.. 12,232 448,506} 36.67) +.1| +.6] —2.2| +1.9 79 995] 12.59] (3) (3) (3) (3) 
pe, oe 7,313) 290,298) 39.7 +.6 +2.4) +3.3 +12.8 166 10,961 66.03) —3.5 —7.9| —13.1 —144 
<a 10,276 971,976 94.59) +3.2 +2.7) +40.0 +44.9 3,468 171,178 49.36) +3.6 +2.9) +13.1 +21.8 
5,625 391,001 69.51 —.2 (2) +.8 5.2 343 5,127 14.95) +10.3 +17.5} +28.0 +30.4 
Conn.... 2,195 275,052} 125.31) +1.4 +3.8 (2) —3.8 34,851 2,084,457 59.81} +3.2 +.5) +5.4 +6.9 
ae 363 20,767 57.21} —2.9 —2.8 +.6 —12.5 1,286 59,278, 46.09 —.2 +1.2) +10.6 +12.5 
5 ae 2,903 214,157 73.77) +3.0 +1.6) +8.7 +8.1 44,504). 4316,243 70.21; +2.0 +1.9) +8.1 +3.4 
_ “r 9, 504| 597,594 62.88) +1.6 +1.5) +10.5 +16.0 1,557 ,016 63.59) +2.4 +1.1) +1.0 +3.5 
| eas 22,198) 1,150,441 51.83) +1.1 +1.1) +11.5 +11.2 1,380 101,320 73.42} +3.3 +2.0) —1.4 —.6 
Guam... 53} ,583} 29.87) = (3) (3) (3) (3) 9,900 aa a ees Set aes 
2,350 62,818} 26.73 -.1 —2.5} +10.4 +20.8 
Hawaii-.. 1,011) 81,170} 80.29 —.3 +3.0) —4.0 +1.5 
Idaho-.... 1,075| 79,162} 73.64) +1.5 +2.0) +7.5 +12.4 Guam... 2 35 (3) (3) 3 (3) (3) 
Ill 8,768 1,561,467 83.20 +.6 +.8| +5.0 +10.8 982 72,555) 73.88) —1.5 (6) —14.6 —11.3 
47 | 38,457 81.13) +2.8 +1.9) (4) (4) 41,179} 4,121,064) 100.08 —.5 +.7| —11.5 —3.9 
4,18 356,350) 85.09 (2) —.1 +.6 +3.2 17,402) 623,938} 35.85) —1.2 +5.5) —31.9) —38.7 
y Fei 416, 866 53.57 +.3 +.5| —1.7 +19.2 3,692 138,103} 37.41) —1.7 —4.1 +.7 +3.3 
i 922,948} 55.58) +.6 —.2) +6.0 +9.4 2,390 155,103) 64. +1.8 +1.7| +14.9) +17.9 
147,345 60 -.1 +.3) +9.0 +7.2 2,080) 79,071 38.01 —.6) +21.6 +.7| +274 
417,565 65.14 -.1 —.2) +8.5 +8.5 8,356 -334| 50.30) +.8 —1.2} —65.1 —2.9 
1,286,218} 123.85 +.4 —4.3) +3.6 +10.7 2,210 75,882) 34.34) +20.2 +1.9 —.3 —10.3 
2,77: 178,569} 64.42) +1.5 +1.7) +1.1 +3.3 
500,731} 101.10) +1.5 +3.2) +12.5 +12.5 7,499 518,961 69.20 +.9 +2.8) —7.2 —8.0 
149, 997 61.27 +.3 +.4| +8.4 +8.1 
428,790} 34.65) +1.7 +1.9} +25.0) -+43.8 28, 607 2,727,872} 95.36) +1.5 —4.1) —11.8) —14.7 
962,7 2. 57 (2) +.3) —1.2 +1.3 7,520 549,775 73.11) +3.7 +4.1) —25.3) —39,7 
89,707 72.81 —.3 —.1) —12.6 —10.4 1,019 15,037 14.76) +3.1 +2.9) —8.3 —7.6 
141,676 73.22} +3.1 +4.4) +20.3 +27.5 8,771 485,910} 55.40) +.8 +1.8) +5.6 -.5 
41,308) 96.74 0 +2.3) +3.4 +8.9 f 1,098 52,663) 47. +3.1 —.7| —61.5) —71.9 
682,048) 94.14) +1.3 +2.2) +15.7 +15.7 Nebr.... 1,119 55,720} 49.79) +19.7 —7.6 +.7) 4111 
174,431 69.19} +1.0 +4.7| +8.1 +13.5 ‘i ee 305 10,215} 33.49) —1.6 —20.3) +25.0) +19.1 
3,844,684) 105.33 +.2 +1.7) —1.5 +1.5 i 765 39,838) 52.08) +8.5 +6.2 —.8) = +13.7 
| J 7,803 837,427} 107.32) +1.9) —.3} —15.6) 11.3 
962,226 50.35 +.5 +.8) +5.6 +8.3 N. Mex.. 678 30,478) 44.95) +2.0 +3.2| +21.9) +289 
116,373} 100.24) +1.0) +10.2) +4.3 +7.2 NS Wades 832,813} 3,171,860) 96.66) +.6 +2.8) —4.4 8 
917,603) 71.7 +1.6 +.3) +13.8) +17.8 
921,068} 95.32 +.7 +7.7| +6.3 +9.4 Os oes 2,105 57,364 27.25 +.9 +3.8) +19.3) +35.9 
449,622 90.98 +.9 +4.1/ +1.8 +7.0 N. Dak.. 339 17,382 51.27) +10.4 +8.8 0 +.2 
972,718] 54.93 +.8 —9.4| +7.3 —2.5 ee 32,874) 2,427,120) 73.83 —.5 +1.2) —19.1 —16.4 
193,215 8.71 +.6 (5) +.1 +.5 OMA...<< 7,555 106, 467 14.09) —2.5 +1.7) +5.1 +3.5 
249,877 85.72 —.4 —.6| +7.0) +11.4 Oreg..... 4,235 261,890} 61.84) +20.0) +35.4) +63.1) +887 
350,910) 44.88 +.1 —3.3) +1.4 +21.3 a 39,877 2,935,963! 73.63) +1.6 +2.1) —23.3) 37.3 
73,588 64.61; —1.0 —1.2) +2.2 +5.2 ee 1,408 9,773 6.94) —14.4 —19.8) +23.9 —5.3 
(ee 2,643 200,778} 75.97) —3.4) +11.3) —9.4 —3.8 
Tenn...- 9,687 445,916} 46.03) +1.3 +.3} +16.1) +20.1 SOO 1,711 1, 30.28) +6.3 +.5| +36.6]  +77.1 
. | 6,721 365, 593 54.40} +1.8 +2.1) +19.7 +20.3 8. Dak... 230) 6,722} 29.23) —2.1 —17.0) —33.9} —35.3 
Utah.... 2,404 186,988) 77.78) +.1 +.2) +7.2 +12.9 Tenn.... 2,094 34,627 16.54) —1.5 +4.0) +11.4)° +173 
re 932 59,7: 64.15 0 —.2} +9.8 +17.2 
= ae 106 oe eee CROs epee ec gk Gee 8,500 S| ee ee See, eee 
i 6,561 362,122} 55.19) +1.0 +4.8) +7.2) +22.2 Utah... 1,562 109,217 69.92) —8.4 —4.0) —19.6) —21.4 
Wash...- 7,014 696,561} 99.31] +1.1 +4.4) +9.6) +10.3 pee 1,000 ps ee Ee eeeeer eae emery 
Ts Wenn 7,362 306,920) 41.69 (2) —.1) +1.4 +16.1 LA a 109 2,930 Ce GES Eee 
_ , 596 375,923) 104.54) +2.4 —1.2/+116.2) +109.0 [_ ee 1,780 73,883} 41.51) +1.5 +6.2) —5.0 +.1 
We... 534 41,156] 77.07} +.9} +2.8) +.2| +12.4 Wash... 9,744 721,242) 74.02} +1.4) +1.7| +8.7| +117 
Wes Wine 2,246 70, 467 31.37 +.6 —.4| —7.3) —108 
Wis aru 7,046 581,451 82.52 +.2 —2.8 +.3 +5.0 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub-. WIC Scsce 373 23,525) 63.07} +1.1 —5.4) +5.4) +142 
ject to revision. 


2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. ; 

* Percentage change not computed on base of fewer than 100 recipients. 
4 Program initiated January 1, 1960. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Represents data for September. 
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1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 
Excludes Idaho; data not available. 

3 Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 cases; percentage 
change, on fewer than 100 cases. 

4 About 10 percent of this total is estimated. 

5 Partly estimated. 

6 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

8 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

® Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 

10 Represents data for September. 
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Social Security Operations* 


























PAYMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
850 500 
ae wV785 
A ae <2 
800 } = 400 
750 * UNEMPLOYMENT 300 
—— NSURANCE 
700 200 
OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND 
DISABILITY INSURANCE 
(AGED ONLY) 1 
650} 00 
GENERAL ASSISTANCE 
ee ee Pletal, ee 
600 } 0 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
550 200 
: wa , 
500 i150 
ef. OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, ANC 
‘Aa DISABILITY INSURANCE P 
MOTHERS AND CHILDREN) 2/ 
450} y a 00 
—_—_— 
DEPENDENT 
400 CHILOREN 3 50 
350 e) 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
300 60 
250 50 
° 40 
«s* 
OASDI ate" 
DISABLED PERSONS) ,e® 
ee ae - 30 
OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE e° - 
. 
jerr® 
$ FAD To THE 20 
PERMANENTLY AND 
TOTALLY DISABLED 
10 
————— 
AID TO THE BLIND 
| Bs 0 
MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC MAR JUNE SEPT. DEC 
990 1945 1950 1955 1959 1960 940 1945 1950 1955 1959 1960 


*Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: benefits paid 
during month (current-payment status); annual data represent 
average monthly total. Public assistance: payments during 
month under all State programs; annual data represent average 
monthly total. Unemployment insurance: gross benefits paid 
during month under all State laws; annual data represent 
average monthly total. 

1 Receiving old-age, wife’s or husband's, widow's or widower’s, 


or parent's benefits. 

* Receiving mother’s benefit, wife’s benefit payable to young 
wives with child beneficiaries in their care, or child’s benefit 
payable to children under age 18. 

*Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included 
in assistance group; before October 1950 partly estimated. 

* Disabled workers aged 50—64 or disabled dependent children 
aged 18 or over of retired, disabled, or deceased workers. 


NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months. 
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Silver Anniversary Issue 


The Socta, Securrry Butietin for August 1960 is a 
special issue commemorating the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Social Security Act. The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare contributes a brief statement, and 
the Commissioner of Social Security looks at past progress 
in social security and outlines the challenges of the future. 
Other articles include reviews of program developments 
under the Social Security Act and a survey of the general 
social security status of the American population. 


Copies of the August issue may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 


Office, Washington 25, D. C. Single copies are 55 cents. 





